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Good thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the 
rush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 
couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 
by more than 16,000,000. There are 


nearly twice as many now as nine 


years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance 
circuits have been added. Billions 
of dollars have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 
increased to more than 600,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 


pany to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 


job of defense. 

















Survey Readers Write 











ABOUT “NIGHT AT THE 38th PARALLEL” 


The August Survey carried a poem by 
Mo Youn Sook, Korean poet and feminist, 
who was one of three civilians shot as 
enemies by the Communists as soon as 
they captured Seoul. Few recent features 
have received so many comments from 
readers. These extracts are representative: 


I am so glad you printed the poem by 
Mo Youn Sook and the little story about 
her. Miss Mo was a gifted writer and 
leader, and also a brave patriot. Her death 
at the hands of the Communists symbolizes 
the tragedy of her torn, unhappy country. 
Chicago, Ill. Evrnor RILey 


My favorite magazine, The Survey, has 
not printed anything in a long time that 
seemed to me so worthwhile as that poem 
by Mo Youn Sook and the little article 
about her. What a tragedy that such a 
life should have been cut short, and in 
such a cruel way! I wish you would 
publish a longer article about her, giving 
some of the details of hér life and work, 
and why the Communists considered her 
an “enemy.” She seems to have been a 
welfare worker rather than a_ political 


worker. I wish also you would publish a 
group of her poems, as you did with an 
American writer’s verse a few months ago. 
I am sure many of your readers, like me, 
want to know more about Mo Youn Sook 
of Korea. M. J. HetneEMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I think it was so fine of The Survey 
to print “Night at the 38th Parallel” and 
the little story about the Korean poet, 
Mo Youn Sook. I wish some American 
publisher would bring out a little volume 
of her poems, with a longer account of 
her life. As your few paragraphs indicate, 
Miss Mo was a woman of wide interests, 
who contributed a great deal to the welfare 
and progress of her country, particularly 
the women. ie Be 
New York 


The tragedy of Mo Youn Sook is this— 
although she sensed the desire and will of 
the great majority of the Korean people, 
she chose to remain with the reactionary 
few supported by our bayonets and our 
gold. Dr. L. A. Etprince, Jr. 
Rensselaerville, N. Y. 





It is good to see the September issue 
of The Survey—good because recent 
issues have been reduced in size and 
there have been rumors that this 
splendid magazine might be forced to 
suspend because of mounting costs of 
publishing. The September issue is still 
on an “austerity” basis, but it contains 
Editor Paul Kellogg’s word that there is 
hope the fall season will bring a solu- 
tion to the three-year struggle to con- 
serve The Survey and its parent organ- 
ization, Survey Associates, Inc. 


The Post-Dispatch trusts that this 
trail-blazing monthly magazine is over 
the hill of financial difficulty. The Sur- 
vey has pioneered so long and opened up 
discussion in so many fields which are 
now commonplace that it deserves the 
appreciation of the entire country. Fate 
would be not only unkind but also un- 
fair if it cut down the magazine which 
dealt with housing and unemployment 
and social security and many other re- 





THE SURVEY—A Magazine of Value 


(Editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 6, 1950) 


lated themes long before there was a 
New Deal in government. 

The new issue is an excellent demon- 
stration of The Survey’s value. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, back from a visiting pro- 
fessorship at the University of Delhi, 
describes the moral sense of India and 
what it has to offer to a frightened, cyn- 
ical age. A South Carolinian reports a 
moving lesson in race relations from a 
rural crossroads, Dr. Dorothy V. Whip- 
ple, Washington pediatrician, tells what 
Americans may learn from British gains 
and mistakes in health care. An occupa- 
tion wife describes American families in 
Germany—‘“with many of the superfici- 
alities and few of the realities of life 
back in the states.” 

If The Survey were to suspend, social 
workers and others would need to de- 
velop at once a publication to try to 
take its place. The sensible course is to 
give The Survey the secure, sound foot- 
ing that its mission in American life en- 
titles it to enjoy. 
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A Bright Bouquet 


To tHE Epiror: Many times as I have 
read The Survey, 1 have said to myself 
over this article or that, “I’m going to 
write that editor and tell him how much 
I appreciate this.” But the idea drifts 
ee 

This time it shall not get away from 
me. The July issue is superb. I would 
be hard put to it to center on one article, 
each is so informing and so very timely. 
But perhaps the one that affects me 
most is that short-short of Richard L. 
Neuberger’s, “Let’s Take the Children 
West.” What an investment in citizenship 
the project he suggests would be! I 
haven’t the skill to start such a ball rolling, 
but whenever that gang of twelve-year-olds 
from Brooklyn and Fall River “peer up the 
mile-deep chasm of the Lochsa on a clear 
Idaho day,” I’d like to be along—maybe as 
the gang’s cook. I could do that, at least. 
“The Weman’s Press” Auice H. Lewis 


Brandywine Valley Abroad 


I have been frequently impressed by 
articles in The Survey as to how well they 
express the real spirit of America. After 
reading the splendid article by Annette 
Richards in your August issue, “The New 
Look in Valleys,” I had to write to ex- 
press my interest and appreciation. 

It occurs to me that this is the kind of 
story of our country which our neighbors 
in other lands should read. The fantasti- 
cally unreal conception of the USA held 
by so many in other countries could be 
replaced by a better understanding should 
they read of the problems, the hopes and 
dreams and efforts of those who live in the 
Brandywine Valley, and other sections of 
the country. I sincerely hope it is or may 
be possible for many of your fine articles 
to be read abroad. Lewis F. CuapMan 
American Osteopathic Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


[Mr. Chapman and other Survey readers 
may be interested in knowing that the 
Field Publications Section of the Depart- 
ment of State frequently requests—and re- 
ceives—permission to send selected articles 
abroad. In this way, Miss Richards’ ar- 
ticle went to Japan “for translation and 
re-publication in local periodicals.” Since 
the first of the year, more than a dozen 
Survey articles have gone not only to Japan, 
but to Germany, Austria, the USSR, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the Far East, 
and Africa—Tue Eprrors] 
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Among Ourselves 


ONE WORLD at peace—this is the 
meaning of the globe and olive branch on 
our cover this month, its purpose a re- 
minder of the fifth anniversary, on October 
24, of the day the United Nations charter 
went into. effect. 

The past five years have been tragic in- 
deed with gleaming bright hopes grow- 
ing dimmer with each passing month. And 
yet there still is strength in the symbol, 
for the goal is valid, and the tensions and 
violence that have occurred and recurred 
during the past half decade have not been 
sufficient to blot out the organization set 
up by the nations to achieve it. 

Tested again and again and found want- 
ing in many details, the UN has neverthe- 
less been responsible for quenching or 
averting many a local conflagration that 
threateried to engulf the world—in Pales- 
tine, Iran, Indonesia, Kashmir, to mention 
some of the more dramatic instances. But 
today it faces its greatest crisis, with war 
raging in Korea and tension among the 
great powers at a climactic peak. 

As this issue goes to press, the 1950 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly is convening 
at Flushing Meadows, New York, with 
the fate of the world as its business. If 
ever there was a time to pray for wisdom, 
generosity, and good will among men it 
is now. 

May the diplomats of the world on this 
year’s United Nations Day look into their 
hearts and remember the high hopes of 


October 24, 1945. 


HOW SERIOUSLY one state — New 
York—takes the new problem of increasing 
numbers of older people in its population 
is indicated by the third report of its Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. The document, in general, empha- 
sizes the same points underscored by the 
recent Washington conference on the sub- 
ject, reported by Marion Robinson on page 
448 of this issue. Like the committee’s two 
preceding reports, this one is beautifully 
illustrated and printed. It is divided into 
two sections: one, a letter of transmittal 
to the governor and the state legislature, 
giving the findings and recommendations 
of the committee; the second, a collection 
of reports and papers prepared for the 
committee by experts on various aspects 


of old age. The committee’s findings stress 


the importance of a local community ap- 
proach to the problems of the elderly and 
a rounded attack on them, taking into 
account such factors as health, recreation, 
housing, employment, pensions, counseling, 
and adult education. Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond is chairman of the committee, 
the only agency of the kind in the United 
States. 

And speaking of the aged—in most 
sections of the USA gerontology is not only 
an unfamiliar word but an unfamiliar con- 
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ecept. In California, however, that haven 


of the elderly, politicians are reported to 


‘ speak glibly these days of “getting out the 


gériatrics vote.” 


JUST A YEAR after The Survey 
hailed the appointment of Loula F. Dunn 


_of “Alabama as “the first woman” to direct 


the American Public Welfare Association, 
Look raised a belated cheer. On the page, 
“Look Applauds .. .” in its September 12, 
1950, issue, Miss Dunn shares the honors 
with the president of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, the president of American 
Export Lines, and the dancer, Fred Astair. 


Look reports that the APWA, headed by 
“this soft-spoken lady from Alabama” is 
leading “the drive for a comprehensive 
social security program. Its work touches 
the life of most Americans.” 


A CORRECTION. A confusion of titles 
marred the summary of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association’s Regional Confer- 
ence, in the July Survey. A staff writer 
there identified J. L. Brown, of New Jer- 
sey, as “of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies,” Mr. Brown is, of course, 
the deputy comissioner of. the New Jersey 
State Department of Labor and Industry. 


Py 
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Kurt Severin from Black Star 


These stacks are part of the vast filing system in the Baltimore 
headquarters of the Social Security Administration where the 
original cards for Old Age and Survivors Insurance are preserved 
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Our New Socia 


October 1950 The Survey 


ecurity 


Recent changes in the federal program: atfect the tax status, the retirement 
outlook, and the help available in time of need for millions of Americans. 


EVELINE M. BURNS 


LMOST EXACTLY FIFTEEN YEARS APTER THE PASSAGE O1 
ee original Social Security Act, President Truman, 
on August 28, 1950, signed the second major amending 
act. The time was more than ripe for a revision of the 
basic law. The intervening years have been characterized 
both by a growing acceptance of the new programs and 
by increasing dissatisfaction with the limitations of the 
original law. By 1950, there was not only a_ large 
measure of agreement as to major defects and omis- 
sions, but also abundant evidence that no additional 
factual data would ease the task of the legislators, A 
series of impressive studies had been made of every 
aspect of America’s social security institutions. Both 
House and Senate had held extensive hearings. Scarcely 
an organization had failed to take up a position for or 
against individual proposals. Indeed, many features of 
the new act suggest that its framers have been almost 
too anxious to take into account all possible viewpoints 
and every kind of special ‘situation. 

It must be said at once that the new act is undoubtedly 
a great step forward, particularly in regard to old age 
and survivors security. The Ejighty-first Congress has 
given an unequivocal answer to what has increasingly 
heen recognized as the central question, namely whether 
the major instrument for assuring economic security in 
this country shall be social insurance or public assist 
ance. The amending act reflects the Senate’s own. state- 


oe 


—By an economist who is an authority on social 
insurance. On the faculty of the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
Dr, Burns has been a consultant to many fed- 
eral agencies, including the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. She was the director of the 
“Security, Work and Relief Policies” report and 
is the author of “The American Social Security 
System.” 
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ment that, “Unless the insurance system is expanded and 
improved so that it in fact offers a basic security to re- 
tired persons and their survivors, there will be continual 
and nearly irresistible pressure for putting more and more 
federal funds into the less constructive assistance pro- 
grams. We consider the assistance method to have seri- 
ous disadvantages as a long run approach to the na- 
tion’s social security problem.” 

Thus in the new Act Congress has cast its vote for 
social insurance. Henceforth the vast majority of Amer- 
icans and their survivors will obtain a substantial measure 
of economic security from the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance program, This result has been achieved by 
three major changes in the present program: 

Coverage has been extended to take in new groups 
of workers; 

The eligibility requirements have been so liberalized 
that a far larger p, oportion of persons already elderly will 
be able to qualify for benefits; 

The benefits themselves have been greatly increased so 
that they are more nearly adequate for maintenance and 
will at least compare favorably with old age assistance 
payments. 

a addition, the benefits of the Act are extended to the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, although to the latter 
only if the island legislature by concurrent resolution ex- 
presses its desire for the extension. 

No provisions of the original Act had been more 
sharply criticized than those relating to coverage. 

Until now, only three out of five jobs were covered. 
This not only denied all rights under the Act to sub- 
stantial numbers of workers but, because of the consider- 
able amount of movement between covered and uncovered 
work, it also lowered the benefit amounts of many who 
were able to qualify. The Act of 1950 may add up to 10,- 
000,000 workers to the 35,000,000 now covered in an aver- 
age week. The most important new groups now com- 
pulsorily covered are: 

Self-employed persons, if earning $400 or more a year 








Our New Social Security 


(other than farmers and certain professional persons) ; 

Regularly employed agricultural workers and domestic 
servants; 

American citizens employed by American employers 
outside the United States; 

Certain federal employes not covered by any retire- 
ment system; 

Certain full time salesmen, agent drivers, and home- 
workers. In addition, two groups—employes of non- 
profit corporations, and employes of state and _ local 
governments not under retirement systems—may be 
brought in on a voluntary basis. 

The broadening of coverage has been achieved partly 
by extending the Act to many groups hitherto excluded, 
partly by a revised and broadened definition of “employe” 
which, among other things, will subject to the Act almost 
two thirds of such people as news vendors, who were 
excluded from coverage by the Gearhart Resolution in 
1948. In general, the new definition will include persons 
whose legal status as employes may be in question but 
whose economic relationship to the person for whom they 
work is very similar to that of common-law employes. 

Finally, because the Act provides wage credits of $160 
for each month of military service performed during the 
war, some World War II veterans who might not other- 
wise have been eligible may be able to qualify for bene- 
fits. Special protection already given to the survivors 
of veterans who die within three years after discharge 
from service, is continued. 


lees AIM TO MAKE SOCIAL INSURANCE THE TYPICAL METHOD 
of protecting Americans against. want in old age is par- 
ticularly evident in the changes in the eligibility require- 
ments. There is, alas, no way to state these simply. 
The provision is retained granting permanent eligibility 
when 40 quarters of coverage have been filed. But the 
“new start” rule making a worker eligible if he has half 
as many quarters of coverage as the number of calendar 
quarters elapsing after 1950 or later attainment of age 
21 and before he attains age 65 will enable the vast pro- 
portion of the elderly to qualify even if newly covered, 
especially when it is realized that creditable quarters 
accumulated at any time, before or after the new law, 
count toward meeting this provision. As before, how- 
ever, there is a minimum requirement of six quarters of 
coverage. The eligibility rules for survivors benefits re- 
main unchanged. 

Considerable opposition had been expressed in the con- 
gressional hearings to the new liberal eligibility require- 
ment, on the ground that it would negate any concept 
of insurance and grant disproportionately large benefits 
to those who would have paid in negligible amounts in 
taxes. Fortunately, the Senate, whose views prevailed in 
conference, grasped the essential point, namely that the 
important thing was to amend the law so as to use 
social insurance to help solve today’s old age security 
problem rather than to devise a perfect system that would 
be effective in the distant future, even though in so doing 
it meant granting large unearned benefits to those who 
retire over the next twenty years. 

This realistic objective is also evident in the changes 
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in the benefit formula. Benefits have been sharply in- 
creased both for existing beneficiaries and for those who 
will qualify in the future. For the former, the new 
Act contains a conversion table which will automatically 
raise existing benefits on the average by about 77 per- 
cent. Thus, for example, as from September 1950 on, 
the minimum monthly benefit is increased to $20, and 
the maximum primary benefit is raised from $46 to 
$68.50. The average benefit, which has been about $27 
a month, will be increased to $50—a few dollars more 
than the average old age assistance payment. Correspond- 
ing increases are made in dependents and survivors bene- 
fits since these are determined as a fraction of the pri- 
mary benefit. 

Those who retire in the future and the survivors of 
those who die also will receive greatly increased bene- 
fits. New rules will apply to those who reach the age 
of 22 after 1950, with at least six quarters of coverage 
after that date. All others retiring in the future will 
have benefits determined under either this formula or 
under the old rules (as increased by the conversion table) 
whichever will yield them the higher rate. 

For individual workers with monthly earnings of $200 
(the current average amount earned by those now 
covered) the new provisions will yield a benefit of $65 a 
month or well toward $100 for a man and wife.- The 
previous rate would have run from $36.75 for the worker 
covered for five years to $49 for the worker with forty 
years under the scheme. These increases are substantial. 
They are achieved by a number of modifications in the 
statute. ; 

The maximum amount of creditable earnings has been 
raised from $3,000 to $3,600, thereby allowing the benefits 
to reflect some of the increase in wage rates since 1935. 
Much more important is the effect of the new’ benefit 
formula, ‘which grants a monthly benefit equal .to 50 
percent of the first $100 of average monthly wages plus 
15 percent of the next $200 (instead of 40 percent of the 
first $50 plus 10 percent of the next $150). The new 
formula contains no provision for any increase of the 
monthly benefit for each year of covered employment 
although this had been strongly supported by the Ad- 
ministration. Here again the legislators decided that 
the most important thing was to adopt a formula that 
would make possible the payment of higher benefits to 
the aged of today. Providing benefits based in part on 
length of covered employment would either yield rela- 
tively low benefits to those retiring in the next ten years, 
or, if adequate benefits were granted to those retiring in 
the near future, would pay unduly high benefits to those 
collecting thirty or forty years of increments in the dis- 
tant future. 


A Is TRUE THE NEW FORMULA GIVES GREAT ADVANTAGES 
to those covered for the minimum qualifying period com- 
pared with those who will have been paying taxes all 
their working lives, but this departure from individual 
equity is the price that must be paid for a comprehensive 
program that is to help solve today’s problem. In any 
case it is difficult to see why those who have already 
accepted the admittedly disproportionate benefits that go 
to the low, compared to the high, earner, or to the 
worker with dependents as against the man who has 
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none, or to the self-employed compared to the employed 
person, should object to one further factor of dispropor- 
tion between taxes paid and benefits received. Further- 
more, the more nearly universal in coverage the system 
becomes and the longer it is in operation, the fewer will 
be the earners not reached by the tax collectors when- 
ever at work. 

Revision of the formula has logically been accompanied 
by revisions of the minimum and maximum benefits. 
The minimum benefit is now on a sliding scale: for per- 
sons whose average monthly wage is $35 or more, this 
benefit is $25 and for those earning below $35 the mini- 
mum is reduced dollar for dollar to an absolute minimum 
of $20—twice the old rate. The new maximum is $150 or 
80 percent of the covered worker’s average monthly wage. 
Fortunately, the third limit found in the original Act 
(that the family benefits could not exceed twice the pri- 
mary benefit) has been eliminated, for it greatly curtailed 
the benefits if there were three or more children in the 
surviving family. 


* ONCERN ABOUT THE FAMILY AS SUCH HAS ALSO BROUGHT 
about an increase in the benefit for the first surviving 
child and for dependent parents from one half, to three- 
quarters of the primary benefit; and the creation of two 
new benefits which will go far to remove the unequal 
treatment of insured women, namely benefits for a de- 
pendent husband and a dependent widower. In addi- 
tion, the wife of a retired worker may draw benefits even 
if she is not yet 65 provided she has a child entitled to 
benefits in her care, as, may the divorced wife of a de- 
creased worker if she had been receiving more than half 
her support from him. The provisions defining “a child” 
and its dependency have been considerably liberalized. 
Finally the income of the beneficiary has been increased 
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by raising the amount of monthly earnings which he 
can make and still qualify for benefit. Formerly $14.99 
it is raised to $50 and the limit is removed altogether at 
the age of 75. 

Thus, as a scheme of security, the new Act is a real 
step forward. As we have seen, coverage is greatly ex- 
tended, many hundreds of thousands of those now old 
will be able to benefit almost immediately, benefits are 
much larger, and the family is more carefully safe- 
guarded. And yet, despite these admittedly great achieve- 
ments, the social insurance features of the new act will 
fail to satisfy those who have been seeking a more com- 
prehensive and self-respecting form of security for the 
American people. 

In the first place, there is no provision for extending 
social insurance to cover the risk of disability. The House 
bill contained a provision for permanent and total dis- 
ability insurance which would have filled a large gap in 
our network of protective services, but the provision was 
eliminated by the Senate and in conference—in large 
measure, it would seem, because of strenuous opposition 
from private insurance companies and the medical pro- 
fession. 

The former, adopting what can only be described 
as a dog-in-the-manger attitude, reported that they had 
themselves tried to write disability insurance and failed 
and hence held that such a program would be im- 
possible for the government to administer, despite the 
success of public disability insurance programs in many 
other countries. The doctors seem to have been in- 
fluenced by the principle of the “thin edge of the wedge,” 
fearing that if the people of America decided to institute 
a plan to provide for continuity of income in case of dis- 
abling illness (a matter which it would have been 
thought was no business of the medical profession as 
such) they might one day decide it would be a good idea 


With her daughter 
and her grandchildren 
beside her, a widow 
makes out her applica- 
tion for survivors in- 


surance benefits 
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Our New Social Security 


to insure themselves against the costs of medical care. 
Thus failure to extend social insurance to the risks of 
interrupted earning due to ill-health is perhaps the ma- 
jor defect in the present Act. 

Second, the Act is incredibly complicated, as will be 
evident from, a cursory glance at any of its 94 pages. 
Some of this complexity is inevitable in a system that at- 
tempts to base each individual’s benefits on his actual 
earnings and which must apply to many varied patterns 
of employment. But part is also undoubtedly due to 
efforts to satisfy all groups and to legislate for all kinds 
of special circumstances, particularly in regard to coverage. 
As a result, there will be many anomalies and consider- 
able interference with the mobility of labor. 


cies HALF A MILLION SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS, ARE 
explicitly excluded because of their employment or profes- 
sion (such as doctors, farmers, lawyers, dentists, public 
accountants, architects, osteopaths, chiropractors, and 
funeral directors). Other groups (among them twelve 
categories of federal employes, ministers and members of 
religious orders, students employed at the institution 
where they are enrolled, newspaper delivery workers over 
the age of 18, certain newspaper salesmen) also are ex- 
cluded from coverage. Even more confusing are the 
lines drawn between persons engaged in the same occupa- 
tion whose coverage will depend on the regularity and 
the patterns of their employment or the decision of the 
individual employer. The rules governing the compul- 
sory coverage of agricultural workers and domestic ser- 
vants, and the arrangements for the voluntary coverage 
of nonprofit employes and state and local government 
workers illustrate these complications which seem certain 
to create much uncertainty and dissension. 

An effort has been made to cover only “regularly em- 
ployed” agricultural and domestic workers. In the for- 
mer group an employe is covered only after working for 
a given employer continuously for three months and if he 
then works for the same employer for 60 full days in the 
succeeding calendar quarter and has had cash wages 
of at least $50 in that quarter. Thus a change of em- 
ployment will involve the loss of at least one quarter 
of coverage, and an unknown number of workers will 
probably fail to secure any coverage at all, even though 
they may be working regularly throughout the entire 
year but for different employers. Agricultural emplovers 
with several workers may find that they have to pay taxes 
and report earnings for some of théir employes but not 
all and that the workers covered will differ from quarter 
to quarter. 

For domestic workers the test of regularity of emplov- 
ment is involved, and is again tied to employment with 
an individual employer. A domestic is covered in any 
quarter only when she works for a single employer on 
some part of at least 24 davs in that or. the preceding 
quarter and earns at least $50 in cash. wages. Thus the 
worker who works one full day a week for each of a 
number of employers will be excluded; if she works 
for the same employers, giving each of them two half- 
days a week, she is covered for the entire period; if 
her pattern of employment is such that for part of the 
work she works two or more days for one employer 
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and single days or fractions of days for others only part of 
her week’s employment will count toward her benefit 
amount. As a further complication, different rules apply 
to domestic workers who are employed by farmers—their 
status is governed by provisions applying to agricultural 
workers. 

The situation governing the coverage of nonprofit 
corporation employes and of public welfare workers is 
almost equally peculiar although the administrative dif- 
ficulties probably will be less (see page 456). To be 
covered, the nonprofit agency as employer must declare 
a willingness to pay the employer's share of the social 
security tax, and there also must be a refererxlum of the 
employes. Oniy if at least two thirds of these vote to be 
included will the agency come under the law and then 
the Act will apply only to those workers who voted in 
favor of coverage plus all new workers taken on by the 
agency after the decision has been filed with the govern- 
ment. The agency can change its mind only after the 
plan has been in effect eight years and must then give 
two years notice of intention. Thus once his agency elects 
coverage, the worker who stays with the concern the full 
ten years can be sure of permanent insured status. But 
if he then changes his job, going to an agency that has 
not elected coverage, any earnings there secured will 
fail to count toward his benefit amount. Here again, 
however, notice the effect of this arrangement on the 
members of a profession as a whole, such as social work. 
While it is to be expected that many agencies will agree 
to come under the Act, some workers will be uncovered 
because their agency does not elect coverage or be- 
cause less than the requisite two thirds of those working 
there at the time agree to coverage; other workers will 
be uncovered because they voted against it, or because 
they move from a covered to an uncovered agency. 
Finally, some will be uncovered because they work for 
a public agency with its own retirement system, or 
which has not elected coverage, for state and local em- 
ployes are governed by rules entirely different from, bit 
almost as complicated as those for nonprofit corporations. 


A STATE MAY VOLUNTARILY ENTER INTO AGREEMENT WITH 
the federal government to bring under the Act its own 
employes or those of any of its political subdivisions, 
provided they are not already covered by a retirement 
system. Typically, this provision will exclude most 
teachers, firemen, police, and many publicly employed 
social workers. Even here, not all state and local em- 
ployes are treated alike. Certain employes of transit sys- 
tems which were acquired from private ownership be- 
tween 1936 and 1951 are, however, covered even if they are 
currently protected by a public retirement system, but not 
those whose retirement plans are guaranteed by the state 
constitution, as is the case in New York, for example. 

The financial provisions of the new law constitute its 
third major defect. The entire costs are to be carried by 
wage-earners and their employers and by the self-em- 
ployed. There is no provision for public subsidy. As a 
result, it will be necessary for the tax rate ultimately to 
rise to a normal level of 64 percent of payroll (com- 
bined rate of employer and employe contributions) and 
to 4% percent of income for the self-employed. 

If it is recalled that for the first generation to whom 
the law applies the proportion of unearned benefits will 
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be enormous (for example, the benefits now payable to 
those newly covered and already old) it is difficult to 
see any principle in equity justifying the imposition of 
the full costs of these unearned benefits upon persons 
earning $3,600 or less and taxing only the first $3,600 of 
the income of those who earn in excess of this amount. 
From this point of view, the extended use of the social 
insurance method of providing for old age security in- 
volves a transfer of the financial burden from the general 
taxpayer (who would have had to finance under a rela- 
tively progressive tax system the care of those who other- 
wise would have been supported on old age assistance) 
to the covered workers and employers, whose security 
taxes are anything but progressive. 


—_— WROUGHT BY THE ACT IN THE PUBLIC As- 
sistance system are far less significant. Most important is 
the extension of federal aid to a new assistance category, 
the permanently and totally disabled, on the same terms 
as are now applicable to old age assistance. While this 
will undoubtedly be of great help to many thousands of 
disabled persons (and to state and local taxpayers who 
previously had to meet unaided the bill for their sup- 
port) it is a poor substitute for a disability insurance pro- 
gram, and has the further disadvantage of adding yet 
one more category to an already unnecessarily compli- 
cated assistance system. 

The Act makes one change in Aid to Dependent 
Children, namely, in the provision for federal aid to 
payments to a relative with whom any dependent child 
is living. This will be unreservedly welcomed. But 
while redressing one of the major weaknesses of the 
program, the framers of the Act still appear to believe 
that persons caring for children and the children them- 
selves have fewer needs than the aged or the blind. No 
change has been made in the present miserably inade- 
quate maximum monthly ADC payments which qualify 
for federal grants. In Aid to the Blind, the Act will 
permit Pennsylvania and certain other states with pro- 
grams which will not secure federal approval, because of 
unduly liberal definitions of need and resources, to qualify 
for grants subject to certain conditions up to 1955. It 
makes one change which will undoubtedly occasion much 
controversy—the requirement that after July 1952 the 
states must disregard the first $50 of earned monthly in- 
come in determining needs. 

The extension of federal public assistance grants to 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico is greatly to be wel- 
comed. But while conceding the principle, the Act dis- 
criminates against these jurisdictions by providing only 
for a lower and equal matching (instead of a variable) 
grant, by setting lower maximums for individual pay- 
ments, by granting no funds for the adult relative in 
ADC cases, and by setting a legal maximum to the total 
amount of federal money that may be used for this pur- 
pose in any one year. 

Many other changes that were sought in the public 
assistance programs were not achieved. Federal aid will 
still be denied if assistance is given to persons living in 
public institutions (except for the purpose of receiving 
medical care in other than tuberculous and mental cases), 
and although the federal government now will match 
expenditures on medical care even when payments are 
made directly to the vendor, it will do so only within the 
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limits of the prevailing maximums to monthly payments. 
No change was made in the formula determining the 
amount of federal aid or the principles governing its 
method of distribution. The current formula is already 
very generous and in some states results in so large a 
federal sharing in costs as to suggest the need for much 
more federal control over standards and procedures, a 
course that many would regret. Moreover, the liberaliza- 
tions of OASI are expected to reduce public assistance to 
reduce public assistance expenditures about $50,000,000 
in the coming year. But it is unfortunate that the oppor- 
tunity was not seized to revise the distribution formula 
in such a way that the position of the needy in the 
poorer states would more certainly be improved. 

Although no action was taken on proposals to extend 
federal aid to family welfare services, substantial increases 
were provided in the federal grants for Maternal and 
Child Health (from $11,000,000 to $16,500,000 after June 
1951), crippled children (from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000) 
and child welfare (from $3,500,000 to $10,000,000). These 
more ample appropriations, which will be welcomed by 
social workers in particular, were inserted in the Act at 
the insistence of the Senate. The effect of three other 
changes in the public assistance provisions will depend 
in large measure on how they are interpreted and ad- 
ministered. One requires the state agency to give an 
individual the opportunity to apply for assistance and to 
provide it “with reasonable promptness” to all eligible 
persons. The individual whose application is not so 
acted on is given the right to appeal to the state agency. 

The second change requires the states after July 1952 
to bring to the attention of the proper law-enforcement 
agencies cases of desertion and abandonment of children 
by parents resulting in the payment of ADC. 

And, finally, in developing child welfare services it is 
provided that “the facilities and experience of voluntary 
agencies shall be utilized in accordance with child-care 
programs and arrangements in the states and local com- 
munities as may be authorized by the state.” 


Pin WHO UPHOLD SOCIAL INSURANCE AS THE MOST PRAC- 
tical method of safeguarding individuals and families 
against the unpredictable hazards of an industrialized 
civilization will be encouraged by the substantial advances 
represented by these amendments. They will regret that 
Congress failed to provide a measure of protection in 
some areas of obvious need, notably loss of earnings due 
to disability. They will view with considerable anxiety 
inequities as between individuals in regard to coverage, 
and the administrative problem posed by some of the 
detailed provisions designed to fit an almost infinite 
variety of employment patterns or individual earnings. 
They cannot be satisfied with the principles on which 
the program is financed. These new amendments dra- 
matize one essential aspect for all social legislation, 
namely, the fact that it is dynamic, not static. Times 
change, and resources and needs change with them. 
Laws designed to make human lives safer and happier 
must change, too, at whatever cost of legislative and 
administrative time and effort. And in the last analysis, 
it is only through public understanding and support 
that the drafting and administration of any measure in 
the health or welfare field can eventually meet the need 
which it is designed to serve. 
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Get Em While They’re Young 





Helena Kolda 


“T T’s OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO GO OUT AND FIND THE CHILD 
who needs help before he gets into trouble.” 

With these seemingly simple words—actually revolu- 
tionary in their social work concept—Judge Nathan Kap- 
lan, chairman of the New York City Youth Board re- 
cently put his finger on what may prove to be the miss- 
ing link in many a community’s struggle against delin- 
quency and crime. 

In New York, gang warfare—a single phase of the de- 
linquency problem—has cost ten children their lives in 
the past year, while another exceedingly unhealthy form, 
drug addiction, has been seeping into the high schools. 
Moreover, though the year has been a comparatively good 
one as far as delinquency rates go, these more dramatic 
antisocial tendencies represent only a fraction of the be- 
havior problems that bring a seemingly endless stream 
of youngsters to the attention of authorities. 

Juvenile delinquency is hardly new in this most con- 
gested of American cities, where overcrowding and tense 
economic competition aggravate the harassments that lead 
to family breakdown and to the emotional deprivations 
that drive children to seek antisocial satisfactions. What 
is new is an increasing. awareness that the best time to 
deal with a delinquent is before he becomes one, and 
that this entails finding him early even at the expense 
of a search. 

No small part of this awareness and the moves to trans- 
late it into effective action can be attributed to the 
Youth Board. Set up three years ago as an official body 
charged with delinquency prevention, it has from the 
beginning urged agencies to reach out to the “unreached.” 
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New York’s Youth Board 


tries to reach children 


before 


They Become Problems 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


And it has money to lend persuasiveness to its arguments. 
Imagination and innovation are supposed to be scarce 
qualities in government agencies, but the program de- 
vised by this coordinating body shows a creativeness 
that few old line agencies, public or voluntary, surpass. 


Pass THREE YEARS OF FEELING THIS WAY, THE Boarp Is 
now ready for the first time to use the full $2,300, 
000 in state and city funds available to it. The pre- 
liminaries have included research to define areas of need, 
a pilot community organization project and tentative 
experiments in helping existing agencies expand or ex- 
tend their programs. Today the board is putting money 
into 125 public and private agencies to provide new 
services or to bring otherwise limited services to more 
children in the city’s eleven areas of highest delinquency. 
Last summer, it sent 600 children with behavior prob- 
lems to camp for four weeks. It has put demonstration 
psychiatric. services into three schools and two courts. It 
has instigated the establishment of eleven referral units 
to seek out potential delinquents in the schools and else- 
where, and has urged recreational and counseling agen- 
cies to make efforts to help even those who are most 
resistant to their services. Thus, it has not only boosted 
the growing movement to send “detached” group workers 
into the streets to work with gangs, but has actually en- 
couraged a return to the old fashioned notion that social 
caseworkers might occasionally leave their offices to seek 
out their clients in the home or even at street “hang-outs.” 

The Board is not naive. It consists of thirteen city 
officials and prominent citizens whose occupations and 
interests have made them thoroughly conversant with the 
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roblems of delinquency. Its administrative staff, headed 
by Ralph W. Whelan, is composed entirely of highly 
trained and experienced social workers. But when it 
was appointed by former Mayor William O’Dwyer, it 
took the word “prevention” seriously, realizing that this 
meant finding ways of reaching a chief source of de- 
linquency— those families and children whom even so- 
cial agencies tend to regard as “beyond the pale.” This 
meant it could not be hidebound by psychoanalytic 
theories which look on the resistant as untreatable. The 
provision of services is not enough, the Board decided, if 
those who need them most remain ineligible because 
either they or their parents are “uncooperative.” And 
in this point of view it has received the backing of many 
of the community’s leading social workers who have 
served from the beginning on its planning committees. 
This search for new approaches is not meant as a slap 
at the community’s established social agencies. If it 
were, the great bulk of the Board’s money would not be 
going to help expand their programs. It is, however, an 
important indication of the Board’s refreshing flexibility. 
Another indication is the Board’s refusal to be rigid even 
when this means breaking its own rule against direct 
operations. And so, because it wishes to discover ways 
and means of spreading services, it operates one neigh- 
borhood center and two referral units for experimental 
purposes. In addition, it has put ten detached group 
workers on its own staff to work with boy gangs in 
Brooklyn, scene of recent bloody street battles. 


r IVOTS OF THE YOUTH Boarp’s PROGRAM ARE THE ELEVEN 
referral units, nine operated by the Bureau of Child 
Welfare of the New York City Board of Education. 
Each is staffed by a supervisor, four social caseworkers, 
and clerical help. The job at the units is to seek out 
potential delinquents through the schools, housing man- 
agers, neighborhood policemen, and others who come 
in contact with children whose behavior indicates that 
trouble is brewing. Assigned to at least two schools 
each, the social workers visit them regularly to help the 
principal and teachers identify children with problems. 


It is easy for the teachers to pick out those who create | 


constant disturbances, but because of the size of the 


classes and the pressure of other duties they are likely, 


without some help, to overlook the danger signals in the 
withdrawn or listless child or the one whose academic 
performance has undegone a sudden change for the 
worse. 

The job of referral is far from routine. The workers 
talk with the parent and the child, investigate the home 
conditions, estimate the parents’ ability to accept help, 
determine the kind of service needed, and prepare the 
child and the parent for it. Sometimes it is the inten- 
sive therapy of a child guidance clinic, family casework 
agency, or youth counseling service; sometimes the posi- 
tive experience of a group work program; or it may be 
merely the provision of recreational opportunities. The 
beauty of the work is that after need is determined, re- 
ferral can be made to something other than a long wait- 
ing list. For agencies under Youth Board contracts have 
agreed to institute service immediately upon acceptance 
of a case—and to go into action within forty-eight hours. 
If they are unable to take the case, the referral worker 
may be able to try something else. 
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Payment of casework agencies is made in the form of 
salaries for additional professional workers, the agency 
guaranteeing with each new worker to carry twenty 
additional cases involving adolescents or children. Simi- 
lar arrangements hold with the group work agencies, 
which are expected to handle ninety additional children 
for each worker added. 


I. THE BEGINNING, THE YOUTH BOARD HOPED TO BE ABLE 
to persuade the treatment agencies to follow up indif- 
ferent clients in an effort to induce them to cooperate. 
If Mrs. Spinelli fails to come to the office in response to 
a letter, the Board reasoned, it may be because she is 
frightened or troubled, but the necessity of trying to help 
little Albert Spinelli from becoming delinquent remains. 
Some progress has been made in getting the agencies 
to take more initiative, even those which follow “func- 
tional” casework principles based on the theory that the 
agency cannot go beyond the client’s request. But two 
factors have somewhat dimmed the brightness of the 
Board’s original hopes. One is the unreality of expecting 
agencies that have as many clients seeking their help as 
they can handle to go out of their way to serve those 
who are not interested—especially when this is contrary 
to their theories. The other is the unexpectedly large 
number of troubled and troublesome children whose 
families are so indifferent to them that even the most 
persistent of referral center workers cannot make con- 
tact. Not much can be done for a child through parents 
who are never at home when the social workers calls and 
refuse to come to the office in respense to repeated re- 
quests by mail. 

But the Youth Board does not give up easily and the 
referral units have caught its spirit. Though the volume 
of work has made it necessary to let some children 
flounder without help, staff members have exhibited re- 
markable ingenuity and skill in finding ways of getting 
around resistances. Some children, they have discovered, 
can be helped in spite of their parents, and some parents 
in spite of themselves. There was, for instance the 
mother of little Gloria, a budding sex delinquent, whose 
five brothers and sisters all had different fathers. How 
much cooperation could the referral worker expect from 
a woman who took parenting so casually? “None,” 
seemed to be the definite answer when the mother 
ignored his letters requesting appointments and refused 
to open the door when he called at the home. At the 
worker’s second call, six neighbors met him at the door 
saying they were there to “protect” the woman he sought. 
But this worker’s skill and persistence broke through the 
hostile reception with a warm friendliness and con- 
vinced the mother he was “on her side.” Eventually the 
woman spoke of her desperate unhappiness and her de- 
sire to save her daughter from her own way of life. 
From that point on, getting the mother’s full cooperation 
in child guidance treatment for Gloria was only a mat- 
ter of time. 

But in some instances even the best combination of per- 
sisterce and skill cannot break down a parent’s re- 
sistance, and the child has to be reached directly, if at all. 
Sometimes a group work referral will give the child the 
support he does not get at home, but children have re- 
sistance, too, and the most deeply troubled are apt to 
be suspicious of any service offered them. This was the 
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Arrowhead Photographers. Photos by F. R. Willey 


The streets are New York’s playgrounds, this one supervised through Youth Board funds— 


case with four youngsters in an elementary school, each 
with a home background so completely lacking in security 


and affection that none had ever been able to establish 7 


a positive relationship with anyone, adult or child. Each 
of the four boys needed a sense of belonging and the 
knowledge of an adult’s interest in him, but such ex- 
periences were completely beyond these children’s imagi- 
nation. Here the sovial worker at the referral center took 
matters into his own hands. He hung around the school 
day after day and got acquainted with each of the boys 
individually. When he felt them beginning to trust him 
he called them together in the school yard and suggested 
a game of ball. Since then he has been meeting the 
quartette once a week for an outing—to the zoo, to the 
parks, wherever their notions dictate. Once they even 
took in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (at their own 
suggestion) and insisted on tramping through gallery 
after gallery. 

These nine and ten-year-olds are having the first favor- 
able experience of their lives. They are still rough and 
unpredictable in their behavior and their only cohesive- 
ness as a group is in their relationships to the case- 
worker, but he has brought them a long way from the 
distrustful isolation in which he found them. 

Such treatment, carried on in this instance on an ex- 
perimental basis, is too expensive and time consuming for 
the referral units to be able to make a practice of it. Their 
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job is primarily referral and even in cases which re- 
quire intensive work, referral is the ultimate objec- 
tive. Take the six little ruffians, all of them under eight 
years, who were nearly disrupting an entire elementary 
school. They stole, they broke furniture, they committed 
all kinds of vandalism. Too young to be called a “gang” 
they nevertheless traveled in a group, shoplifting, break- 
ing into the school building after hours, and being 
blamed for all the mischief in the neighborhood. Their 
impoverished, over-burdened parents were seemingly 
undisturbed by their behavior and their teachers were 
so afraid of them that they warned each other against 
them. Here again the referral worker began by mak- 
ing the boys’ acquaintance, meeting them in the street, 
at first one by one, and then together. Eventually two 
of them invited him into their homes where he was 
able to get acquainted with their parents. After work- 
ing with both parents and children he was finally able 
to convince the youngsters that it would be “fun” to 
become a club in a local group work agency. He com- 
pleted the referral by leading the little lawbreakers by 
the hand to the agency’s door. 

Many persons, even after long years of work in courts 
or institutions for delinquent children, continue to be 
surprised at the number of children who come from 
homes barren of affection. Thirteen-year-old Sally, who 
told a probation officer that the only thing that made 
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life bearable was the thought that God loved her even | 


if her mother didn’t, would have responded to any offer 
of human friendliness. Unfortunately, her problems were 
not recognized until she had responded to the only kind 
of relationship she could find. That left her deserted and 
regnant with her own (and society’s) troubles doubled. 

The Youth Board considers group work an important 
method of treatment for such isolated children, to whom 
the support of the group and the interest of the adult 
leader bring a chance of experiencing the attachments 
they never have known in their own homes. There- 
fore, no small part of the Board’s funds go into bolster- 
ing the group work efforts of recreational and leisure 
time agencies—school, park and police recreation pro- 
grams, settlements, Y’s, Boy Scouts, neighborhood centers 
and other approved organizations that will accept addi- 
tional children on a basis which takes no account of race 
or religion. (This rule against discrimination holds true 
in all Youth Board contracts.) 


H OWEVER, THE Boarb’s DESIRE TO SPREAD SERVICES AS 
far as possible has prompted it to experiment on its own 
in a community center in East Harlem, most congested 
of all New York areas. There it has taken over a neigh- 
borhood house formerly operated by a sectarian agency, 
and tried to devise ways of bringing group work ex- 
perience to as many children as possible without letting 
the program deteriorate to the provision of mass recrea- 
tion and nothing else. Its staff of highly trained group 
workers realize that they cannot in all fairness limit 
their efforts to groups of six or eight children and leave 
hundreds of other deprived children without any service 
whatever. Consequently they are trying out the refined 
techniques of group work—necessarily developed with 
very small numbers—on larger groups, some of them 
containing as many as twenty- 
five children or adolescents. If 
it had not done this, the staff 
maintains it could only have 
taken about 150 instead of 250 
children in its day camp for 6- 
to-13-year-olds last summer. 
The Youth Board’s policy of 
reaching out to the difficult to 
serve explains its deep interest 
in the experiments of “de- 
tached workers” and its action 
in putting thirty of these 
itinerant social workers on the 
staffs of various recreational 
and group work agencies, in 
addition to the ten it has taken 
on itself. Experiments in go- 
ing out to meet teen-age hood- 
lums in their own habitat, win- 
ning their confidence and help- 
ing them divert their energies 
into constructive channels, have 
been slowly multiplying ever | 
since Frederic M. Thrasher ' 
published his report on _ his 
work with Chicago street 
gangs in the late twenties. 
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But they have never been more than sporadic, and often 
the work with one gang has been neutralized by the an- 
tagonism and aggravation of another. This is what hap- 
pened in Brooklyn last Memorial Day when the Nits and 
the Green Avenue Stompers fought with zip guns and 
knives in Prospect Park, terrorizing holiday strollers. Un- 
til then the Nits, under the guidance of a detached 
worker, apparently had been making real progress toward 
socialization; but their ire was aroused by repeated aggra- 
vations and a war challenge from their traditional foes, 
and the “rumble” could not be averted. As more gangs 
receive the attention of detached workers, the Board be- 
lieves, such tragic set-backs will cease to occur. 

Foundations for such hopes are revealed in the moves 
of gang members toward mediation when violence 
threatens. The first such incident occurred as a result 
of quick thinking on the part of a social worker who 
suggested a fist fight in a community gym between the 
leaders of two rival gangs whose members were already 
arrayed for battle in the street. A truce was agreed upon 
until the gym became available and although the fist 
fight never took place, efforts of the social worker and 
an uncle of one of the gang members to bring about a 
more lasting peace proved successful. 

With all its absorption in staving off trouble the Youth 
Board has not neglected its obligation to youngsters who 
already have run afoul of the law. Hence its provisions 
for psychiatric services at the girls’ term at Magistrate’s 
Court in Manhattan and in the Children’s Court. In 
the latter, where individual therapy has been available 
for several years on a limited basis, Youth Board funds 
have made possible an experiment with group therapy, 
again on the theory that the scarcity of personnel makes 
it imperative for methods to be developed through which 
more children can receive needed treatment. 

A look at the Board’s allocations for the fiscal year 


—-while in another, a potential gang becomes engrossed in gambling 


Helena Kolda 
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1950-51 indicates the comprehensiveness of its view of de- 
linquency prevention. The largest single grant—approxi- 
mately $565,000—has gone to the Board of Education’s 
division of community services to expand its community 
center and recreational activities in thirty-three schools 
and housing projects. The chief purpose is to provide 
additional staff—particularly group workers who are help- 
ing improve the quality of existing programs as well as 
to open unused facilities. 

More than $412,000 is going to private child guidance 
centers and psychiatric counseling services under contract 
with the Board. 

About $394,000 is earmarked for basic research, evalua- 
tion, and demonstration. Included in this item as demon- 
strations are the East Harlem community center, and the 
child guidance clinics set up in three Bronx schools, 
each staffed with two part time psychiatrists, two psy- 
chologists, four psychiatric social workers, a vocational 
counselor, and clerical help. Also included is the ex- 
pense of the Board’s research staff, which is currently 
setting up a central registration of all children known 
to any agency, public or private, because of behavior 
problems. From this it is hoped to get more reliable 
information on delinquency trends than is now avail- 
able. The staff is also making a continuous attempt 
to determine the effectiveness of various treatment 
methods through the use of case readers and technical 
advisory committees. 

Other allocations are: $348,000 for the referral units; 
$88,000 to the Police Athletic League for operating fifty 
additional supervised play streets during the summer of 
1950; $385,797 to sixty-three community centers, settle- 
ment houses, and recreation agencies for the addition of 
workers in their city services and the provision of camp- 
ing opportunities. 

Altogether some 50,000 of New York’s 2,200,000 chil- 
dren are receiving services through these expenditures. 
These 50,000, the Youth Board hopes, are the “vulner- 
ables,” the children who seem the most likely to become 
delinquent if they do not receive help. - 

Half of this money is provided by the state through 
its Youth Commission under the terms of a 1945 act. Be- 
cause the New York City program is “integrated,” includ- 
ing both recreational and treatment services, the Board 
is entitled to 50 cents in state money, to be matched by 
the city, for each minor in the population, plus $15,000 
per county for administration, also city matched—and 
all five counties in the city’s total area are counted. 


I. THE BEGINNING, THE BOARD DECIDED TO FIND OUT THE 
kinds of things that needed doing in the high delinquency 
areas before it began spending money freely. Its first 
move after determining the areas of highest delinquency, 
as the state required, was to instigate a pilot community 
organization program in an extremely troublesome sec- 
tion of The Bronx. For nearly a year 150 residents of 
this neighborhood, including some teen-agers, worked to- 
gether in panels to make recommendations for delin- 


quency prevention. It was these panels who asked for, , 
among other things, psychiatric services in the schools, 


the use of unused space in schools and churches for super- 
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vised recreation and group activities, the establishment of 
referral units to seek out pre-delinquents, and the ex- 
pansion of treatment services. As a reward, these hard 
working citizens have seen their community turned into a 
demonstration to which the Youth Board has allocated 
almost double the amount spent in any one of the other 
ten areas, in order eventually to be able to find out 
whether meeting a greater proportion of the need affects 
delinquency trends. 

One of the reasons the Board has chosen to stay out 
of direct operations as far as possible is its own pre- 
carious status. The State Youth Commission Act was due 
to expire this year, has been extended to 1950, but there 
is no guarantee of a further extension, nor even a fond 
hope that the city will try to take on the full financial 
burden if the state pulls out. But the Board is hoping 
that if it eventually must go out of existence, the new 
and extended services it has been able to stimulate will 
have become so much a part of the agencies involved 
that they will make efforts to continue them through 
their normal channels of financing. 


= LEAST OF ALL THE MEMBERS OR THE STAFF, BE- 
lieves the Board has found the final formula for eliminat- 
ing juvenile delinquency. They know that the eleven 
high delinquency areas, with a total population of 2,- 
500,000, have no monopoly on delinquency in this city 
of 8,000,000 people, and that the $2,000,000 shot in the 
arm the Board has given community services in these 
areas could be poured into any one of them without 
meeting all the needs of its children. And with every 
move the Youth Board makes it finds new problems, in- 
dicating further directions of responsibility. 

The Board lays great store on being able to convince 
the community that the enrichment it has been able to 
bring to various services must become a normal part 
of community operations, and its own funds released for 
further trail-blazing. In the meantime, it still has suf- 
ficient reserves to set aside $40,000 for a proposed plan, 
awaiting approval of the State Youth Commission, for 
sponsoring a children’s protective service in an as yet 
undesignated city department. Through this it hopes 
to make a start in filling the great gap in services repre- 
sented by those neglected children whose families cannot 
or will not use available treatment services, but who 
through skilled effort might be helped without recourse 
to law enforcement procedures. 

Because the Youth Board is aware that whatever it can 
do in the way of sparking services can hardly be more 
than a gesture when measured against need, it is begin- 
ning to look for a more basic step that may make in- 
roads even into the necessity for services. Currently un- 
der discussion are ways in which the Board might set 
rolling a large scale program of community education 
to give parents some modern insight into the causes for 
behavior problems. One of the chief protagonists of this 
proposal is the Board’s chairman, Judge Kaplan, who in 
his capacity of Justice of the Children’s Court has had 
first hand experience with the parental ignorance and 
misunderstanding that wreck so many children’s lives. 
This has convinced him of the soundness of the Board’s 
basic belief that if youthful tendencies toward delin- 
quency are to be nipped in the bud, “we've got to get 
“em while they’re young.” 


THE SURVEY 
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GEOGRAPHY to GEOTECHNICS . . . First of a Series 





I. Growth of a New Science 


BENTON MACKAYE 


“The earth as a habitable globe.”—William Morris Davis, 1898. 
“Your subject is geotechnics.””—Patrick Geddes, 1923. 


+ 


| ene HANG TWO TALES THAT MERGE INTO ONE, A 
story with a big question mark as to the ultimate 
success of mankind as inheritors of the earth. 

These quotations, a quarter century apart, form the 
top guideposts of my own working career. Each was 
uttered by a master of his discipline—the one geography, 
the other geotechnics. 

I shall always recall how Professor Davis began his 
opening lecture in “Geography A” at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1898. He gave it in the Agassiz Museum and 
he held in his hand a six-inch globe. “Gentlemen,” said 
he (I quote from memory), “here is the subject of our 
study—this planet, its lands, waters, atmosphere, and life; 
the abode of plant, animal, and man—the earth as a 
habitable globe.” 

That was my guidepost No. 1, pointing me toward 
no mean field of work. 

Nor, skipping a quarter century, shall I ever forget 
my first walk with Patrick Geddes (later Sir Patrick), 
the sandy-bearded Scot of Edinburgh, Dundee, Dum- 
ferline, Dublin, Montpelier, Bombay, Indore, Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv—with the whole epic of civilization visioned 
from his famed Outlook Tower at Edinburgh. 

This was springtime in 1923 at the Hudson Guild 
Farm in the New Jersey Highlands. Geddes, “Jack of 
all trades and master of city planning,” proved a fast 
walker for a sexagenarian though his tongue outdid his 
legs. But first he had asked me about my work and so 
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—By the originator of the Appalachian Trail 
who, as a young forester, joined the staff of 
Gifford Pinchot at the outset of the United 
States Forest Service. Honorary president of the 
Wilderness Society, he draws on experiences 
which span well toward half a century in inter- 
preting the rise of an applied science—strength- 
ening the footholds of American democracy at 
home. 

Twenty-two years ago, Mr. MacKaye broke 
ground in this same field in “The New Explora- 
tion:—a Philosophy of Regional Planning” 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928 ). 
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had to listen as I recounted adventures in conservation 
under Gifford Pinchot and in regional planning (under 
nobody). I had delved back to geography under Pro- 
fessor Davis when Geddes rounded on me in the path. 

“None of those!” he caught me up—‘“Not conserva- 
tion, not planning, not even geography. Your subject 1s 
geotechnics.” 

And then with a lunge he resumed speed, but only 
for a few strides. Again he stopped short. 

“Geography,” said he, “is descriptive science (geo earth, 
graphy describe); it tells what zs. Geotechnics is ap- 
plied science (geo earth, technics use); it shows what 
ought to be.” And on he bounded. 

“But what’s the matter with ‘conservation,’” I pleaded, 
“or ‘regional planning?’” 

“Nicknames,” he retorted. “Of course you ‘conserve,’ 
and of course you ‘plan’ just as you do in building; but 
verbs like these stand for operation and make no term 
for your comprehensive science any more than ‘nail- 
driving’ is a substitute for ‘architecture.’ ” 

Once more he bounded on—while I trailed after him, 
pondering his new word for my chosen field. He had 
raised my guidepost No. 2—giving me what I had 
searched for so long—its name. 

Geotechnics! I wanted to use it right away, and like 
a precious nugget found in the path, I carried it hidden 
in the deepest pocket of my brain. I tried the term out 
on some members of our little “R.P.” group, suggesting 
that “regional planning” was a makeshift only. In gen- 
eral they rose to it, but shared my own feeling that the 
time was not ripe. For one thing we had not seen it 
among the “geo’s” in American dictionaries. Lewis 
Mumford, then a budding author, had sat at the feet of 
the Scotch master in his youth. It was he who had im- 
ported Geddes for us and he was quick to see both the 
virtues and the hazards in such a christening. I had 
similar reactions from Robert Bruére, Stuart Chase, 
Alexander Bing, Charles Whitaker, and Clarence Stein. 

William Roger Greeley, Boston architect and planner, 
was also one of us, and one day I sprung the matter un- 
expectedly on him. 

I gave him the word, geotechnics, and then asked him 
to give me his own idea of what it was all about. I 
was ready for his quaint and kindly humor which in 
this instance can best be conveyed in Mr. Dooley’s dia- 
lect: 

“About?” he says, 
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“It’s about using the earth,” he says, 

“to make you a living,” he says, 

“and,” he says, 

“to enjoy the living when made. 

“In other words,” he says, 

“to cultivate habitability.” 

Habitability! Here was the word to go with geotech- 
nics—the precise yet comprehensive objective sought by 
the science to which Sir Patrick had given a name. That 
checked with “habitable globe,” the term Professor Davis 
had used. So putting together Geddes and Davis and 
Greeley I had this connotation: “Geotechnics is the ap- 
plied science of achieving for the habitable globe a 
greater habitability.”. Of course—if a bit clumsy. 

Forthwith, in the 1920’s, I proceeded to write about 
“habitability.” Later, in the 1930’s, when with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, I gave birth to a long memoran- 
dum (“Opus One” they called it) on how to achieve 
greater habitability for that watershed. But never did I 
dare mention out loud the proper Geddesian term 
though I grew ever more impatient. 


€ 


The 1940’s came, twenty years after that prescient walk 
and talk with the late Sir Patrick. I was in St. Louis 
with the Rural Electrification Administration exploring 
how electricity could give farm lands greater habitability. 
I was about to use the real name anyhow, baptized or 
not, when, seated in the library, I found myself con- 
fronted by Webster’s International Dictionary and turned 
to G. There I found it: 

“Geotechnics—the applied science of making the earth 
more habitable.” 1 swallowed a howl lest I should break 
the library edict of “silence.” My inhibitions over the 
years evaporated. The name was now respectable. Once 
in the dictionary it could be employed in all companies 
—and with a definition better than my own. And so, 
at long last, the name. 

Meanwhile, during those years and under various 
names, I had been working on the thing. ; 

Clearly each name had expressed only some particular 
angle of that. Let us look at these names (and angles) 
as they have cropped out during the fifty years I have 
observed the growth of this new science. 


GEOGRAPHY .- 


+ DAY’S WORK HAS THROWN ME WITH A NUMBER OF 
important geographers besides Professor Davis — men 
to whom every would-be geotechnist should be intro- 
duced. One was the long time geographer of the US. 
Forest Service, Fred Plumer, scientist and wit. Through 
him (in 1913) I met and had a long talk with Henry 
Gannett, then the illustrious geographer of the US. 
Geological Survey and president of the National Geogra- 
phic Society—Gannett, whose opinion counted in check- 
ing the claimed discoveries of homecoming explorers, 
including Commodore Peary on return from his success- 
ful polar expedition in 1909. In due course, also, I came 
to know Isaiah Bowman, director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. On my desk as I write is a souvenir 
of an interesting hour spent with him in 1929—an article 
on “The Pioneer Fringe,” itself a ground-breaking state- 
ment on the subject, published in the October, 1927 issue 
of Foreign Affairs. Listen to his first two sentences: 
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“We have reached the stage of a five-dimension world, 
To the three classical dimensions of space we now add a 
fourth dimension of time and a fifth, quality.” 

Bear in mind Bowman’s “quality” whenever we use 
Greeley’s “habitability.” Indeed, more than anything 
else it is the quality that counts. Some land may be 
capable of supporting human beings only at a level that 
would not be worth living. Its quality would then be 
rated minus par; but the term “habitable,” itself, as we 
use it, implies a quality equal to par or above. 

This was my cue when, in the early Thirties, I had a 
job figuring on the habitable quality of the Tennessee 
River Valley for the TVA. Among its staff of geog- 
raphers were some who have proved themselves geo- 
technists. Charles C. Colby, for one, and G. Donald 
Hudson, for another, are now heads of departments in 
Chicago and Northwestern Universities. Nat Torbert is 
in charge of reclaiming (or rendering more habitable) a 
portion of the great Columbia River Basin. 

There is another word stemming from geography 
which should not be confused with geotechnics. This is 
geopolitics, which my dictionary defines as “the applica- 
tion of political and economic geography to the external 
political problems of states, notably problems of national 
power, frontiers, and possibilities of expansion.” 

Accordingly, geopolitics, as practiced by any particu- 
lar “state,” has the clearly implied objective of expanding 
that country’s “national power” on the map of the world. 
Thus it becomes a polite term for geo-domination, a 
sort of game of force and intrigue with the globe as chess- 
board—in short, the super military strategy of aggression. 
Other countries are given the choice of surrender or dev- 
astation. The usual consequence, as evidenced in two 
world wars, is devastation—which makes the earth Jess 
habitable. 

The end result of geopolitics, therefore, if not its 
theoretic objective, is diametrically opposed to the purpose 
of geotechnics — which is to make the earth more 


habitable. 


FORESTRY 


F ORESTRY WAS STILL NEW IN THIS COUNTRY WHEN I BEGAN 
to study it in 1903—five years after sitting at the feet of 
Professor Davis with his “habitable globe.” Forestry may 
be defined as the practice of growing woods instead of 
mining them—one of the first great applications of science 
to make substantial portions of the earth “more habitable.” 
Known for several centuries here and there in Europe, 
forestry was applied in America on a minute scale by 
William Penn and others in some early colonial ordi- 
nances of the seventeenth century. It remained, how- 
ever, little more than a preachment in this country until 
well toward the close of the nineteenth century. 

In 1891, the President was authorized by Congress to 
reserve from sale any forested portions of the public 
domain. Six years later, Congress opened these reserves 
for use and placed them in charge of the Interior De- 
partment; but it was not until 1905 that a study agency 
(U. S. Bureau of Forestry) became an action agency 
(U. S. Forest Service) and was authorized by Congress 
to manage our forest reserves. 

These then comprised a domain of about the size of 
France; and their first manager was the late Gifford 
Pinchot—America’s first forester, in time and renown. 


THE SURVEY 
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He headed federal forestry for twelve years—from 1898 
to 1910—when he was unceremoniously thrown out of 
ofice by President William Howard Taft. Afterward, 
he was twice governor of Pennsylvania. In his own 
words: “I’ve been governor at odd moments but always 
] am a forester.” 

Along with Theodore Roosevelt, Pinchot had bucked 
the spoils system rampant in the public lands and their 
natural resources, above and below ground. While Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was at the White House all went 
smoothly, but President Taft thereafter appointed Richard 
A. Ballinger, of Seattle, as Secretary of the Interior. Re- 
versing Pinchot, Ballinger held with western ways; the 

ublic domain should be for private enterprise. To 
whom did it belong: (a) to an abstract collective people 
far away, or (b) to individuals and corporations on the 
spot? Theodore and Gifford had said (a); William and 
Richard said (b). Theirs was a dramatic, hard hitting 
bout by sincere men on the old issue of public vs. private 
use of natural wealth. In the long run, the principles of 
Roosevelt and Pinchot won out. 

I had entered the U. S. Forest Service in 1905. That 
was its natal year, in the heyday of the Roosevelt-Pinchot 
regime. My first twelve months were spent in the wood- 
lands and sawmills of New England, marking logs with 
lumberjacks and marking trees for country gentlemen. 
For some years I was in and out of the Service. While 
on leave I took a hand in organizing sundry landed in- 
stitutions—the Harvard Forest at Petersham, Massa- 
chusetts; the Rhododendron Reservation at Fitzwilliam 
and the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, both in New 
Hampshire. 

While on government duty I visited various forest re- 
gions. A. summer was spent with the Kentucky hillbillies 
with whom I made friends. One of them, I recall, re- 
fused to believe the world was round. “What happened 
to the sun the other day?” he asked, referring to a recent 
solar eclipse. I explained in terms of Copernicus. He 
shook his head and quoted the Bible. 

“Apparently,” said I, “you believe the earth is flat.” 

“Well,” he drawled, “it’s flat in every place that / 
ever was.” 


CONSERVATION 


I WAS OUT OF WASHINGTON DURING THE BIG CONTEST 
(Pinchot vs. Ballinger). From a distance this struck me 
as a fight for a folkland, to use the word employed 
by historian John Fiske. The land lay out west, in 
large tracts called National Forests. Together they 
formed a vast common heritage of the whole American 
people—hence a “folkland.” 

Now, each National “Forest” contained much more 
than trees. Along with timber went grazing land, or 
range on the mountain slopes. “Shoestring meadows,” 
good for farming, bordered the streams below. Dotted 
along these streams were sites for waterpower. Coal and 
other minerals outcropped here and there. Wood, soil, 
power, ore, the “big four” resources, all were involved 
in one wide complex. Such was the Forest with a capi- 
tal F. It belonged, in turn, to a complex of folks; it was 
National with a capital N. 

Should it be Folkland or El Dorado? 

Such, in essence, was the question that Gifford Pinchot 
put to the country. Could we mine coal and call it 
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“forestry”? Could Uncle Sam as a forester prevent the 
stealing of waterpower sites? regulate grazing? and 
control a dozen other uses of the National Forest—in 
addition to selling timber? Yes, if not as forester then 
as custodian. The Forest Service was steward of the 
National Forests. The lawyers so held and the rangers 
so did (despite some local howls). 

Name or no name the job was carried on. It was 
sometimes called “land use” when I first became a fores- 
ter, in 1905. Two years later (1907), the Forester, Pinchot. 
or his Associate Forester, Overton W. Price (maybe 
both), coined the term conservation, which is now part 
of the American language. 

Meanwhile, the fight had centered on sources of power 
—water and coal. The most spectacular instance was 
that of coal lands in far away Alaska. The story of this 
made a drama that swept the country. In lieu of 
“Treasure Island” we had the then all but mythical 
Alaska; in lieu of “Captain Kidd” there was a Wall 
Street syndicate. 

The coal seams remained in Uncle Sam’s possession, 
but the uproar started public interest in the territory 
as nothing since the gold rush in the Nineties. How 
should it be developed anyhow—its coal and its other 
resources? Bills were introduced in Congress. Every- 
body had notions. I had one myself which was intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Miles Poindexter, of Wash- 
ington, in 1913. This projected a dual system for mining 
and selling by the government to provide a yardstick 
for coal prices. A bill (not Poindexter’s) was finally 
passed which kept the lessees. Time was not yet ripe, 
however, for the yardstick. 

That was to come twenty years later (1933), not in 
Alaska but in the Tennessee Valley, with water power 
rather than coal at stake. 

Often linked with “conservation” is another term— 
“multiple use.” The former applies to land; the latter 
especially to water, but both to the watershed. Closely 
associated with Pinchot’s conception and development of 
the National Forests was his work with President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Inland Waterways Commission (1907). 
Thus Pinchot worked from both ends of the watershed: 
in the forests downward from the headwaters; on the 
waterways upward from the main stream. Hence, con- 
servation and multiple use went hand in hand on Amer- 
ican watersheds. 

This big concept. according to Pinchot himself, sprang 
chiefly from Dr. W. J. McGee, head of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. In “Breaking New Ground” (Har- 
court, Brace, 1947), Pinchot wrote: “McGee, at least as 
much as any one man, was responsible for formulating 
the plan for TR’s Inland Waterways Commission, which 
for the first time considered the wise handling ef all the 
natural resources of the continent as a single problem.” 

Thus was inaugurated, through the combined leader- 
ship and brains of Roosevelt, Pinchot, and McGee, the 
notion of the watershed as the unit of water-plus-land- 
use development. Its evolution occupied the bulk of 
“TR’s” second term (1905-1909). A few years later 
(1911) the idea was applied in the Weeks law for the 
federal purchase of forest lands. Following this came 
the Newlands River Regulation Bill, the first legislative 
proposal for an over-all division of the continent into ma- 
jor watershed units. This never became law, but its 
long sponsorship by Senator Newlands of Nevada laid 
the basis in the public mind for the ultimate acceptance 
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of watershed development in general and, in particular, 
under spur of Senator Norris of Nebraska, in the TVA. 

Meanwhile, in prewar Washington an interesting group 
of young men was set going by my roommate, William 
Leavitt Stoddard, then on the Boston Transcript. We 
met regularly in “Stod’s” office, a baker’s dozen of us. 
There were three brands: (1) newspaper men, among 
them Stod and Fred Kerby and Charles Ervin; (2) 
government men, including Walt Durand, Hugh Hanna 
and myself; (3) institutions on two legs—Judson King, 
Lynn Haines, and Harry Slattery. 


ENGINEERING 


Tieeans THEMSELVES HAD COME TO BE CALLED “FOREST 
engineers,” and members of the Society of American 
Foresters were put in “Who’s Who in Engineering.” 
Later, it was apparently decided that foresters were be- 
yond the pale and they were dropped from subsequent 
editions of that professional publication. My work, how- 
ever, often brought me engaging teamplay with engineers. 

One was Marshall O. Leighton, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. Congress in 1911, in enacting the Weeks law, 
had authorized federal purchase of private forest lands 
at the headwaters of navigable streams—provided that 
forest cover really affected stream flow. Did it? The 
Geological Survey was designated to get the facts, and 
Leighton was put in charge. Under him an elaborate 
system of stream flowage measurements was set up on 
several watersheds in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. 

The geologists, however, were not equipped to do the 
other half of the job, namely, to measure the amount of 
forest. So the Geological Survey borrowed a forester 
from the Forest Service. I was the forester and spent 
the autumn of 1912 in the watersheds, mapping the ex- 
tent and density of their forest cover. When the two 
sets of measurements were put together they brought out 


the influence of forest cover on stream flow. So the area 
was acquired and became the White Mountains National 
Forest. 

A generation later, on a similar study in New England 
following the great floods of 1938, I encountered Kenneth 
W. Ross of the Federal Power Commission. His main 
concern is rivers. Ross is what an engineer should be, a 
mixture of discoverer and inventor. Or we might call 
him a river psychiatrist. He can psychoanalyze the be- 
havior of “Ol’ Man River” better than anyone I know. 
He knows it is as natural for a river to flood as for a 
man to sneeze. Let’s have, says Ross “bigger and better 
floods,” but so well controlled that every inundation shall, 
as in the land of Egypt and its Nile, spell fertility, not 
calamity. 

Closely associated with Ross in the work on flood con- 
trol were three men. One was William P. Dryer of the 
Federal Power Commission, an engineer who senses the 
power in a river as Ross senses its flow. The second man 
was Edward N. Munns, of the U. S. Forest Service, chief 
of the Division of Forest Influences, which reckons with 
the effects of vegetation cover on stream flow. The third 
was Bernard Frank, of this same division. Munns and 
Frank are also stream psychiatrists: they work on a 
river’s upstream conduct as Ross works on its down- 
stream antics. Bring these men together on upstream vs. 
downstream questions of river behavior and they would 
go far toward solving its complexes. 

So much for geography, forestry, conservation, engi- 
neering—four of the names under whose auspices I have 
worked on the “thing” concerned with “making the earth 
more habitable.” There are three more on the list be- 
fore coming to the proper Geddesian name—geotechnics. 

5 Sd + 


[In a second article Mr. MacKaye will take up the 
roles played by planners, economists, and others in the 
development of Regional Planning and Geotechnics.| 


Anxtety 


MARY W. HAUSMAN 


Fear lurks in the bush, 
Hides on the hill . . . 
In its startled hush 


My heart stands still . . . 


What beast it be 
I can not know, 
That follows me 


The wayI go... 


My heart is stout, 


Nor runs to cover... 
Fear finds me out, 


Over and over... 
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Breaking Adoption Bottlenecks 


A California innovation in law and procedure which promises to speed 
service and increase protection to children, parents, and the community. 


MARILYN NOTT 


 Sepeiag IN Los ANGELES, THERE IS A YEAR-OLD BABY 
girl who has just started life afresh as a member of 
a family. 

When her new parents decide to tell her that she is 


_ adopted, they can tell her also that, in her small way, she 


helped make history in California’s long effort to develop 
a sound, efficient adoption service. They can tell her, 
if they choose, that the Department of Public Welfare in 
the county where she was born was unable to find a suit- 
able home for her, but the Los Angeles County Bureau 
of Adoptions had exactly the right parents. When she 
was placed for adoption through the cooperation of the 
two counties, it was the first example of what can be ac- 
complished when public adoption agencies are able to 
function across county lines. 

This is only one of the advantages of California’s 
rapidly developing public adoption program which had 
its inception in a 1947 legislative enactment, authorizing 
county welfare departments to offer adoption service, and 
providing state funds to finance the operations. 

San Diego County was the earliest to take advantage of 
the new arrangement, the first of the sort ever to be set 
up in the USA. Now, eleven of California’s fifty-eight 
counties have been licensed; eight are operating adoption 
services, three more are in the preparatory stage. This 
means that most of the major population areas have set 
up adoption services within their county welfare depart- 
ments, or will do so in the near future. Authorities hope 
that eventually every county will have a public adoption 
service, with rural counties working jointly on an area 
basis. 

Although Los Angeles County did not open its Bu- 
reau of Adoptions until June 13, 1949, long after San 
Diego began to function, its Bureau is already the busiest 
in the state. It is expected to expand, since population 
figures show that this Bureau should handle 42 percent 
of all public adoptions in California. 

When the Bureau officially opened, it had five social 
workers, and a backlog of nearly 1,000 letters of inquiry. 
Charged with administrative responsibility for the new 
agency is Lawrence Schreiber, a veteran of some twenty 
years in public welfare. Slight and soft-spoken, Mr. 
Schreiber has covered the welfare field from homeless 
transient men, through family service and child care, to 


+ 


—By the public information director for the 
Pasadena-Altadena Community Chest and Coun- 
cil, who was for three years with the Allegheny 
County Chest in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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nearly two years with UNRRA’s displaced persons pro- 
gram. 

Working as a public body in a field hitherto dominated 
by privately supported agencies, and starting with an 
overload of cases, the Bureau made its first two place- 
ments in October, 1949. By June 30, 1950, it had made 
90 placements. 

The original staff of five had grown to eighteen, and 
in March, the Bureau for the first time reached its goal 
of 21 placements in a month. Additional workers have 
been authorized by the Board of Supervisors and, with 
those, the Bureau hopes to maintain a standard of one and 
a half placements per worker per month. This figure 
dramatizes the time, thought, skill, and effort required to 
resolve the complexities of fitting together the homeless 
child and the home that seeks a child. 


_" CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA’S ADOPTION LAWS BE- 
gan in 1905, when adoption proceedings were turned over 
to the courts. Since 1905, the Adoption Code has been 
amended repeatedly to include new requirements and 
procedures designed to protect adoptive parents, natural 
parents, the community as a whole, and most of all, 
the child. 

No one is completely satisfied even now, and a new 
study has just been launched, financed by foundation 
funds. But the present measure follows closely the recom- 
mendations of the federal Children’s Bureau, and most of 
those familiar with it feel that it is “a good law.” 

Some of the outstanding provisions of the law, enacted 
between 1911 and 1945, are: required licensing for all 
child care and child placement agencies; a section mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor punishable by both fine and im- 
prisonment to place, or advertise to place, a child with- 
out a license; the requirement of a new birth certificate 
issued at the time of the final court order, showing the 
adopting parents as the natural parents, with the old 
records permanently sealed. Public pressures helped bring 
about these steps, as well as the 1947 measure which added 
the public adoption program. 

For nearly forty years, two statewide privately sup- 
ported agencies held the only adoption licenses in Cali- 
fornia. Prior to the war, these agencies, the Children’s 
Home Society and the Native Sons and Native Daugh- 
ters of the Golden West, were able to handle an esti- 
mated 85 percent of all the adoptions in the state. 

However, when adoptions had increased from an un- 
official count of 1,200 in 1925, to a record 5,047 in 1946, 
agencies were handling only about 15 percent. Limited 
finances and staff made it impossible for the two agen- 
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cies to carry the load, no matter how much they and 
the community deplored the all too common—and wholly 
illegal—practice of securing children for adoption through 
lawyers, physicians, and other unlicensed sources. 

The new county bureau does not have to contend with 
the budgetary stringencies which plagued the two private 
agencies, not only in dealing with the volume of cases 
but also with the problem of medical care for handi- 
capped children, adequate study of older children, and 
extended care for children of minority groups. 

But if budgets are not a problem, volume of requests 
is. More than 2,300 couples in Los Angeles County al- 
ready have asked for children. Over 700 of these appli- 
cations are “active”; almost 1,000 are in preliminary 
stages; nearly 300 are “assigned for study”; some 200 
have been rejected for such reasons as instability of the 
marriage, ability to have their own children, and the age 
limits, set at 40 for women and 45 for men desiring in- 
fants, slightly higher for those willing to consider older 
children. No financial limits have been set, and Mr. 
Schreiber points out that the family income represented 
is, iN most instances, somewhere between $3,000 and 
$5,000 a year. 

In addition to placing 90 children in adoptive homes, 
the Bureau’s eighteen social workers had, on June 30, filed 








Hideo Niiyama from Black Star 


“Now she’s ours!” Parents and child leaving the judge’s chambers, 
where the final steps in the adoption procedure were completed. 
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36 approved home studies and started 260 others; they 
were giving casework services to 48 unmarried mothers, 
and supervising and studying 321 children in foster board- 
ing homes in cooperation with workers from other agen- 
cies. Such study is basic to successful placement of these 
children. 

Because of the wide variety in the kind of cases the 
Bureau is asked to handle, progress is even slower than 
might be expected. To find a home for a seven-year-old 
boy who has temper tantrums, or a girl with a brace 
on her leg, inevitably takes longer than to place a two- 
months-old baby with curls and a toothless grin. 

Older children, physical handicaps, and minority group 
parentage are the three major problems emphasized in 
Bureau plans. How the Bureau is trying to deal with 
these special cases which private agencies, because of 
limited budgets and staff hesitate to undertake, is indi- 
cated in the placement record. 

Ten of the 90 for whom adoptive homes had been 
found as of June 30 are Negroes, 9 are of Mexican 
descent, 2 are American Indians, while the remaining 69 
are classified as “white Anglo-Saxon.” Most of these 90 
were under the age of two when they were placed, but 
10 were in the more difficult two-to-five range; 3, be- 
tween five and ten; one, over ten. 

Mr. Schreiber and his associate, Elizabeth Lynch, feel 
somewhat overwhelmed by the urgency of some of the 
problems, such as the fact that 106 of the 
children they have been asked to place are 
more than five years old—infinitely less desir- 
able to child-seeking parents than are babies 
or toddlers. 

Lack of adoption facilities in the past ac- 
counts in large part for the overload of older 
children. Of the 321 under care, many have 
been transferred from the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, which operates a foster care pro- 
gram. Many of them have been living in 
foster homes for years, since the county had 
no means of making permanent plans for 
them prior to the Bureau of Adoptions. 

“Had the county been in a position to ar- 
range adoptions five or ten years ago no doubt 
we could have placed many of these children 
without difficulty,” Miss Lynch states. “Now, 
it is likely to take a long time and a lot of 
work to find suitable parents who are willing 
to consider older children.” 

Some of the problems involved are illus- 
trated by the plight of four children, two 
brothers and two sisters, ranging in age from 
six to ten. The children have been in and out 
of foster homes for four years. The father has 
disappeared, the mother, who is incurably ill, 
has agreed to adoption, but the four children 
all have developed serious emotional and 
physical difficulties. 

The Bureau has been able to arrange for 
both psychiatric care and medical treatment. 
If mental and physical health improve, if the 
legal tangle created by the father’s disappear- 
ance can be worked out, then an adoptive 
home is ready for the four. But these are big 
ifs—and the four-year lag in planning has 
greatly complicated them. 
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Handicapped children necessarily take up much staff 
time and effort. In justice to such children, their place- 
ment must be made with special care and thoughtfulness, 
and with consideration of all the factors in the problem. 
One of these children already placed is five-year-old 
Dewey, who had been in one foster home after another 
because he could not seem to get along with people and 
finally developed severe nervous tics. This placement 
gives every promise of success. After five months in his 
present home, the disturbing tics have disappeared. His 
new parents, their early misgivings overcome, think 
Dewey is wonderful. 

The mother, Mrs. J., holds that to use agency channels 
is the best method of adoption. “Some day we’d like to 
adopt another child so Dewey won’t grow up alone,” 
Mr. J. said. “But if we get another one, we’ll get him the 
same way. The next one has to be just as straight as 
this one. I’m not going to have any of this back door 
stuff.” 


ie OF THE BuREAU’S ANXIETIES AS THIS IS WRITTEN IS A 
month-old girl with lovely features, excellent background 
—and a club foot. Dianne’s mother had arranged 
through her doctor for a couple to take the child soon 
after birth, but the prospective parents rejected the baby 
when they saw her deformity. Called in by the social 


.worker at the hospital, the Bureau took Dianne to the 


County General Hospital for medical treatment. By the 
time she is ready to leave the hospital, the Bureau’s home 
finders will try to have a foster home with a mother 
who knows how to give the necessary massage, and 
who can keep clinic appointments. The Bureau hopes 
that this arrangement (if they succeed in making it) 
will prove permanent, that the couple willing to care 
for a handicapped child will learn to love her enough to 
bring her up as their own. In any case, all the resources 
of the agency are at Dianne’s service. 

Those same facilities are also serving Marie, six months 
old. Easily adoptable because of her age, legal status, 
background, and appearance, Marie has a congenital 
heart condition which requires medical observation for 
some time. While physicians watch the development of 
the heart, and weigh the possibility of an operation, the 
Bureau pays for Marie’s care in a boarding home, and for 
her medical treatment. The workers hope that by the 
time it is possible to gauge Marie’s chances for life and 
health, they will have found parents who understand 
and can accept the child’s handicap. 

Jack, who is four, will go to his new and permanent 
home this fall. His trouble was not a medical condition 
but a marked general dullness, and a variety of behavior 
problems. When he was first brought to the Bureau, the 
results of psychological tests were very low, verging on 
legal unadoptability; nevertheless, the staff felt that some- 
thing could be done for Jack. 

For two months, his worker and the psychologist saw 
him regularly for “play therapy,” and almost day by day, 
he improved. He now tests “average,” and gives evi- 
dence that, once he is in a congenial, secure situation he 
will improve still further. 

Difficult as it is to make plans for older children and 
for the handicapped, the Bureau’s real poser is the child 
from a minority group. By June 30, Mr. Schreiber and 
his staff had 44 Negro children under care, with applica- 
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tions from only 30 Negro families. At the same time 
they had only 22 families of Mexican descent though 
there were 53 children of this ancestry under care; and 6 
oriental and families of mixed racial elements though 
there were 11 such children needing permanent homes. 
Experience has demonstrated that children should be 
placed with families of like background—national, re- 
ligious, and racial. 

The Bureau’s staff includes three Negro workers, one 
Japanese, and one of Mexican descent. These workers 
spend one day a week and many evenings in the field, 
speaking to groups in their own communities, getting 
in touch with community leaders, and spreading informa- 
tion about the Bureau’s services in an effort to find more 
couples in each group who want to adopt children. 

As a result of this effort, the Mexican-American com- 
munity has set up an advisory committee; the first twu 
days of its work brought seven applications. The Bu- 
reau hopes that similar Negro and Japanese committees 
will be organized and arouse enough interest to place 
many of the children from minority groups. 

In addition to its services to children the Bureau is able 
to offer substantial help to the unmarried mother. 

The fact that some 85 percent of the annual adoptions 
in the state still are arranged through private means— 
even though these means are illegal—seems to be part 
of a vicious circle. People take children for adoption 
through private sources (“on the black market,” to use 
the popular phrase) because the agencies have not been 
able to handle the volume of business. And the chief 
reason the agencies have so few children available for 
adoption, relatively speaking, is because so many are 
placed privately. As a result, the parents who are most 
bitter about the agencies’ apparent inability to meet their 
needs are the very ones who intensify the shortage of 
children available through the agencies. Mr. Schrieber 
and his staff think they may have part cf the answer in 
the services which they can provide for an unwed mother. 

The Bureau is prepared to give not only complete case- 
work help but also to offer medical care, and—most im- 
portant of all—financial assistance before, during, and 
after confinement. At present, the Bureau of Public 
Assistance provides the necessary funds, and arrangements 
have been made to waive the residence requirements for 
girls from out of the state, as so many of them are. In 
the new fiscal year, however, those funds will be a part 
of the Bureau of Adoption’s own budget. Plans are afoot 
for a widespread educational campaign to tell unwed 
mothers, physicians, hospitals, social agencies, and others 
about this service, in an attempt to reduce the number 
of babies who are being privately placed for the price 
of a hospital bill. 


THE DIFFICULTY IN PLACING THE CHILD LIES 
not in the couple’s inabilitly to meet formal agency 
standards, but in the prospective parents’ basic unreadiness 
for the experience. Thus, though the Bureau makes every 
attempt to “match” children to parents, five couples in one 
month turned down children of appropriate age, sex, and 
background solely because “he doesn’t look the way we 
wanted him to look.” 

One couple who did not care about the child’s appear- 
ance could hardly wait to take home scrawny, three- 
months-old Jerry, who suffered from a skin rash. Jerry 
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Black Star 


Adoptive parents (like natural parents) develop sound relations with their children through 
‘ affection, interest, and companionship 


went home with the B.’s on December 12—“a Christmas 
present for sure,” his mother said. They loved him, their 
care cleared up his rash, they fed him all the “formula” 
he would take, and his cheeks grew round and pink. 
Every day, they swear, he looks more like his new 
father. Mr. B. is particularly pleased, since their four- 
year-old daughter, also adopted, has Mrs. B.’s coloring. 

This couple adopted their first child through a doctor 
friend because they “couldn’t wait the six or seven years 
we were afraid it would take at Children’s Home.” But 
“there was too much trouble, too much anxiety, about 
adopting Betty. We were scared to death for a whole 
year that her mother would come to take her back. 
When we heard about this new County Bureau we wrote 
in right away. Now we have our Jerry—and in less 
than a year.” 

Mr. and Mrs. L. wish the Bureau would get around 
to offering them a child, any child. Already thirty-eight 
and thirty-seven years old, they feel that “time is running 
out on us.” Not that they think the Bureau is neglect- 
ing them. They like what they have seen of the agency’s 
policies. Mr. L. considers that the workers were “excep- 
tionally thorough in the investigation, and that’s the way 
I want them to be.” 

Mrs. L., a registered nurse, also has kindly feelings 
toward the Bureau, but she wants action. With some 
reluctance, she has agreed to take an older child “be- 
cause I think you're probably right, at our ages it would 
be better for the child.” Nevertheless both of them still 
hope an infant can be found for them. Mrs. L. often 
refers to their experience two years ago, in taking a tiny 
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baby through a doctor, only to lose her five months later, 
when the mother suddenly decided against adoption. De- 
spite this embittering loss, and despite the fact that they 
agree that “the agency way is better,” the child-hungry 
L.’s would take another baby through a physician “or 
almost anybody” if they had the opportunity. 

Meanwhile, plenty of other couples feel the same way 
and proceed to do something about it. In the ten 
southern counties coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Los Angeles office of the State Department of Social 
Welfare, which is required by law to investigate all in- 
dependent adoptions, there were 115 independent adop- 
tion petitions filed in January of this year. During the 
same month, the office completed files on 142 previous 
petitions—two and a half times the total number of place- 
ments made by the County Bureau of Adoptions in the 
first twelve months of operation. 


+ AN INDEPENDENT ADOPTION MUST BE AR- 
ranged by the mother herself, since the law recognizes 
her right to place her own child. The court regards such 
an adoption as a contract between the natural mother 
and the adopting parents. Actually, no one—least of all 
the State Department of Social Welfare—thinks that all 
independent adoptions are planned by the mother herself. 
Many of these placements continue to be made by doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, friends, and others who arrange 
for some willing couple to take the child of an un- 
married mother. 

This, of course, violates the 1945 provision that no per- 
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son may place a child without a license from the State 
Department of Social Welfare and makes the third party 
subject to prosecution. But to enforce that provision is 
another story. That a third party has played a part in 
the proceedings is very difficult to prove, according to 
Bernice Copland, supervisor of the Child Welfare Unit 
in Los Angeles, who is responsible for the investigation 
of private adoption cases in her area. 

Prosecution has been tried, in one flagrant case with 
some measure of success. But as a rule, the parents who 
have accepted the child do not want to give him up; 
the natural mother wants to be relieved of responsibility ; 
the third party who arranged the matter usually feels 
that he is performing a real service, and in any event, 
he is not going to invite prosecution. As a result, no 
one will testify to anything except that the adopting 
couple and the natural mother knew each other, and the 
case collapses. 

Although the required investigation of an independent 
adoption is an attempt to safeguard the mother, her 
child, and the adopting parents, actually it affords wholly 
insufficient protection. 

An independent adoption does not provide the very 
desirable secrecy which surrounds an agency adoption, 
since the parties must be known to each other in order 
to enter into a contract. 


i THE 1947 AMENDMENTS TO THE ADOPTION LAW, 
adoptive parents had no guarantee that the mother would 
not demand her child back before the court could act to 
make the adoption final. Now, once the mother, follow- 
ing interviews with Welfare Department workers, has 
signed a consent, only court action can revoke that con- 
sent. Even so, the department cannot enter a case until 
the adoption petition has been filed in the court and for- 
warded by the clerk. By that time, the placement has 
been made and the child has been in the home any- 
where from a few days to several years. The department 
in its report of the investigation can recommend a denial 
of the petition, but the court may override that recom- 
mendation. Of the investigations completed in January, 
thirty-one recommended denial, but the department itself 
feels rather futile in making an investigation after place- 
ment. 

The only answer which Mrs. Copland can see under 
present regulations is a thorough educational job. “This 
means educating every agency in the field, and a lot of 
other people as well—doctors, lawyers, court officials, the 
natural mother, prospective parents, and the public as a 
whole—and as we educate them to the value of agency 
services and the dangers of independent placement, we 
have to make sure that we build up agencies adequate 
to the need.” 

The importance of education as an answer to the prob- 
lem has long been recognized by the Department of So- 
cial Welfare, according to Charles I. Schottland, director 
of the Department. 
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Mr. Schottland, a Los Angeles attorney who has earned 
the highest respect of the community in general and 
the social welfare field in particular through his years 
both as a professional and as a volunteer, has a thorough 
knowledge of the whole question of adoption. When 
social agencies and community leaders intensified their 
efforts for a good adoption law three years ago, it was 
Mr. Schottland who worked with them as a lawyer and 
interested citizen, and led the group which helped steer 
the new measure through the state legislature. 


: EDUCATION PROGRAM WHICH Mr. ScHOTTLAND FEELS 
is so necessary must be a “continuing effort by the adop- 
tion staff,” and he points out that his department is now 
working with local groups in several communities 
throughout the state to make known to the public the 
services which are available and the advantages of their 
use to everyone involved. 

In the pressing matter of securing well qualified 
workers for the agencies, Mr. Schottland feels that the 
department and the agencies “in time should be able to 
develop, in cooperation with the universities, an adequate 
training program.” However, he is fully aware of the 
fact that, at present, three of the five agencies now 
licensed in Los Angeles are still in a period of organiza- 
tion and that all their staff time must be devoted to 
program, with none left for additional training. The 
County Bureau, in its efforts to find able workers under 
Civil Service, has removed residence requirements and 
is now advertising the examinations on a nationwide 
basis. 

It is still too early to measure results from the new 
program, Mr. Schottland holds, since “no adoption pro- 
gram can spring full blown from an adoption license.” 
But he is convinced that with the increase in the num- 
ber of licensed agencies and the advent of the county 
bureaus, “it is reasonable to expect that the number of 
independent placements should be greatly reduced, as it 
should no longer be necessary for parents to turn to 
physicians, attorneys, friends, or acquaintances, to find 
homes for children whom they are forced to give up 
for adoption.” 

Mr. Schottland and the department ask the public to 
keep in mind two factors in evaluating an adoption pro- 
gram, public or private: 

“No matter how good the program or how carefully 
homes are chosen for children, there always will be 
hazards and some placements will not be successful. 
Those hazards, however, are minimized when the child 
is relinquished to an adoption agency and placed by it. 

“Adoption services are costly in dollars and cents, but 
they are economical in the long run in terms of the wel- 
fare of the persons involved.” 

Californians, through both the public and the licensed 
private agencies, are making heavy investments of faith 
and hope as well as dollars and cents. The next twenty 
years should show how wisely they have planned. 


& 
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Long past the “retirement age,” this Brooklyn teacher conducts a nursery school and also a 
Sunday School for 200 children, both of which she organized. 


agna Charta for the Aging 


Experts in many fields offer answers to a problem 
which confronts Americans in increasing numbers. 


MARION ROBINSON 


Y sneer OLD AGE SEEMED TO BE NOBODY'S BUSINESS. 
Today, the increasing proportion of older citizens 
in our population has become almost everybody’s busi- 
ness, judging from what went on at the National Con- 
ference on the Aging, called by the Federal Security 
Agency and held in Washington, D. C., August 13 to 
15. There 800 doctors, lawyers, economists, clergymen, 
social workers, scientists, union officials, business leaders, 
and representatives of civic, social, and fraternal organiza- 
tions were united in a concern about the problems faced 
by older people, their families, and the communities in 
which they live. All were agreed that to take this demo- 
graphic shift in our strides, means profound changes in 
national attitudes, medical and social research, and com- 
munity services. The facts are forcing gradual changes 
in American culture patterns. These experts were eager 
to help the process along, feeling that we cannot let 
change evolve at its own pace while so many of the 11,- 
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500,000 Americans who are over 65 years old are living 
unproductive, unsatisfactory lives. At times, the con- 
ference took on a crusading spirit. That was the tenor 
of the parting remarks of Oscar R. Ewing, head of the 
FSA, when he likened the work ahead to the fight against 
child labor and the long campaign for woman suffrage. 
An ovation was given Dr. Edmund V. Cowdry of 
Washington University’s School of Medicine when he 
quoted John Dewey as saying that we can solve social 
problems only by offering opportunity for socially useful 
experience, declaring that on this principle a Magna 
Charta for the aging must be based. 

This was a discussion conference. Aside from the 
opening and closing luncheon sessions and one dinner 
meeting, the conferees spent their time in more than 
forty discussion groups, each working intensively on 
some aspect of the eleven problem areas carved out by 
the planning committee: medical research, population 
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changes, employment, income maintenance, health, edu- 
cation, family life, recreation, religion, community organi- 
zation, and professional personnel, with a variety of ex- 
perts in each discussion group. 

A surprising amount of information turned up at the 
round tables but, as Dwight Cooke, a special commen- 
tator for the conference, reported in his summary of the 
sessions, the real progress was in locating the “unknowns” 
in a situation which has crept up quietly in the last fifty 
years. Today 8 percent of the American people are 65 
or over, and the proportion is increasing. Yet experts 
testified that little is known about the particular needs 
of older people for housing, medical care, recreation; that 
their capacities for paid work, volunteer service, and edu- 
cation never have been realized. Medical researchers 
confessed that we have yet to discover the nature of the 
physical and psychological processes of aging, that the 
causes and cures of the degenerative diseases are utterly 
unknown. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, one Amer- 
ican in every 25 had passed the age of 65; today, the 
ratio is one to 13. If present trends continue, the 1975 
number in this age group will have increased from 11,- 
500,000 to 20,000,000. 

Traditionally, we have looked upon youth as the glori- 
ous time, associating it with the vigor, flexibility, and pro- 
ductiveness Americans admire. Shunning the idea of 
age, we have not studied what aging means, much less 
sought to prepare for it. Consequently, as one confer- 
ence discussant pointed out, “neither our inherited cul- 
ture nor our institutions can give us the answers” to the 
problems of an aging population. 


am CHIEF DIFFICULTIES OF AGING HINGE ON EMPLOYMENT, 
declared Frances Perkins, Civil Service commissioner, ad- 
dressing the conference dinner meeting. The “utility” of 
older workers will have to be proved, just as the wage- 
earning potential of women once had to be proved, she 
said. She referred to the experience and skill of older 
workers as “a precious national asset.” 

In a discussion group which included representatives 
of insurance companies, large corporations, and labor it 
was pointed out that while older workers are less acci- 
dent prone than younger people, such accidents as they 
have are likely to be serious, and recovery from them 
slow. Advantages and disadvantages must be deter- 
mined more precisely, it was felt, if employers are to be 
“sold” on older workers. 

Hiring should be on the basis of ability, not age, agreed 
another group. Exploring some of the problems involved, 
they asked: Does taking older workers restrict oppor- 
tunity for youth? Not necessarily, argued Professor Wil- 
liam Haber, University of Michigan economist, urging 
a swing away from the “rationing of jobs” philosophy, 
since “our economy is dynamic, not static,” and “there 
is no evidence that our economy has reached the maxi- 
mum output.” 

The root of the problem, to which the conferees re- 
peatedly returned was attitude. The insistence on em- 
ploying younger workers springs from ideas woven into 
culture patterns in practically every field. Thus, a clergy- 
man declared that it is hard for the man past 45 to find 
a charge; people seem to prefer their spiritual leader to 
be “a go-getter with a fine set of white teeth.” 
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The idea that 
hobbies can satis- 
fy the older per- 
son’s urge to be 
useful was spirit- 
edly attacked by 
Frances Petten- 
gill, former na- 
tional president 
of the Parent- 
Teacher Associa- 
tion. People do 
not feel what 
they do is valu- 
able, said this 
frank speaker, 
herself retired, 
“unless they get 
paid for it.” 
Though her 
point of view 
was later chal- 
lenged in many 





Time To Change 


It cannot be denied that certain 
changes take place in aging tissue 
and that old age is no time to dis- 
play prowess in athletic, gastronom- 
ical, or bacchanalian contests... . 


Lack of information regarding the 
nature and meaning of the aging 
process, failure to prepare for retire- 
ment from regular employment and 
for living in the later years, acqui- 
escence to the stereotype of waning 
capacities and resources in old age, 
and the impact of a society as yet 
unaccepting of the old, have given 
rise to an almost purely negative 
concept of old age. 


Are we then to continue this unfor- 
tunate emphasis upon the liabilities 
of aging which has resulted in the 
development of a deep-seated fear of 
growing old, in the rejection of the 
older worker in our economy, and in 
a failure of society to mobilize the 
abundant resources of a group still 
eager to contribute? 


Witma DonaHugE, Pu.D., 


discussion 
groups, she won 
a round of ap- 
plause when she 
suggested that the man who made a better mousetrap 


did not have the world beating a path to his door just 
to see his invention. “I bet he sold a few of them,” said 
Mrs. Pettengill. 

We must find a balance, suggested Ewan Clague, head 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, between two ways of 
meeting the problem of employment and income mainte- 
nance: “pay people for not working,” through public 
assistance and the insurances, and increase job oppor- 
tunities. Figures now show that about 30 percent of our 
11,500,000 oldsters have absolutely no cash income. Over 
2,500,000 are on old age assistance and nearly another 
2,000,000 receive old age insurance benefits. Railroad and’ 
civil service retirement allowances and veterans program 
payments are the basic income of 700,000 more. 

The majority of the conferees took for granted the 
value of the social insurances. But there seemed to be 
tacit agreement that we still are far from an adequate 
income for non-earning years from this source alone. 
Some stressed the importance of personal savings, and a 
union leader made it clear that organized labor will con- 
tinue to press for industrial pensions to close the gap be- 
tween social insurance and cost of living. 

The effect on the national economy of unemployment 
among older people was considered by some to be a 
dangerous strain (“Look at the cost of public assistance 
now—what will it be when there are twenty million peo- 
ple over 65, instead of eleven and a half million”); others 
considered it a shameful waste of productive capacity and 
of potential buying power. One group held that oppor- 
tunity for continuing productive work could be insured 
by the prevention and treatment of degenerative and 
disabling diseases, the advancement or abandonment of 
chronological age limits, and intensive effort to develop 
new lines of employment and retraining. 

Few of these conferees disagreed with the idea that 
abrupt retirement is, as Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith of 
the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, put it, “a deatn sen- 
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tence to large numbers of old people and a sickness or 
morale breakdown to others.” A union leader told his 
group that retirement as a goal is “a myth,” that for 
most people “their work is their life.” A few wistfully 
supported the idea of leisure and freedom, but they were 
a small minority. In one group there was almost unani- 
mous agreement that retirement should be geared to dis- 
ability, since “it is from this that basic needs arise, not 
from chronological age.” 

What is to be done about it? Said one group, “a 
country which can do so well at conserving its natural 
resources can certainly ... conserve its human resources.” 
Dr. Fremont-Smith proposed a progressive retirement 
system, whereby a man at 60 would work four fifths of 
the normal work-week; at 65, three fifths, and so on. 
Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, Washington physician and mem- 
ber of the American Geriatrics Society, recommended “a 
system of gradual demotion” geared to the gradual de- 
cline of capacities. But who is to decide when capacity 
begins to flag—the employe, his employer, a union-man- 
agement committee? No one was quite prepared to say, 
“This is the way to do it.” 

A thread that ran through all these sessions was the 
necessity for defeating “on the shelf” psychology. Why 
not a complete change of occupation, said some, point- 
ing out that the airplane pilot, for instance, knows he can- 
not continue in his job much beyond the age of 35 and 
plans accordingly. This requires not only retraining 
opportunities, but shifts in attitude toward “life work.” 
In an informal group meeting with Frieda Miller, direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau, personnel and employment 
service specialists said that retired professional women 
balk at taking jobs as baby-sitters or part time clerical 
workers because of the loss of status. Another idea was 
injected into conference thinking by Dr. Alvin Johnson, 
director emeritus of the New School for Social. Research, 
New York City, who told of the school’s experiment 
beginning this fall, in recruiting ten retired university 
professors to give advanced courses. 


W ITH THE RECOGNITION THAT OLDSTERS FACE AS MUCH 
of a problem in maintaining health as in coping with 
illness, discussants seemed to feel that most roads lead 
back to research. Equal importance was given to the 
need for solving the mysteries of the degenerative dis- 
eases and chronic illness, and the underlying necessity for 
learning just what the aging process is, scientifically con- 
sidered. At present, there are 128 university projects in 
the gerontological field. About 18 percent of govern- 
ment funds currently going to the National Institutes of 
Health are financing inquiries into basic problems of 
senescence and diseases of later life. A report on ac- 
tivities in gerontological circles here and abroad was 
made by Dr. Cowdry, who also announced that the In- 
ternational Congress on Gerontology would meet in St. 
Louis in September 1951. 

Though the principal areas of gerontological research 
are arteriosclerosis, general circulation and hormones, the 
most searching questions, said Dr. Cowdry, are directed 
to the aging process itself. Such inquiry is made doubly 
difficult, he said, because older persons (for reasons not 
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now understood) vary widely in their physical and emo- 
tional reactions to old age. No one really knows the 
cause of aging. One common denominator is the in- 
crease in the proportion of fibrous to glandular tissues, 
but whether cells or tissues themselves go through an 
aging process has not been determined. ‘The researchers 
took it for granted that social and emotional factors must 
be included in any study of age and the diseases of age. 
For example, one group discussed the need to consider 
the type of personality affected by arteriosclerosis in com- 
parison with the personalities of healthy old persons. 

Chemical, physical, and virus factors are all under in- 
tensive study as influences in producing cancer, reported 
Dr. J. R. Heller, director of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, but the disease “continues unabated as a menace 
to old age.” Surgery and radiation he termed still the 
only practical means for dealing with this tragic problem. 

Nutrition, it was brought out in another health group, 
becomes more important with increasing age. This group 
stressed the fact that the older person should have “the 
proper amount, but no more than the proper amount” 
of caloric intake. There is reason to believe that illness 
is more apt to attack those who overeat than those who 
do not eat enough. 


O NE FACT WHICH TROUBLED THE CONFERENCE, AND WHICH 
some connected with the loneliness and boredom of the 
oldster, was the high proportion of people over 60 ad- 
mitted to mental hospitals. Dr. Oscar J. Kaplan, San 
Diego State College, stated that one in three of these 
admissions are senile psychotics and warned that the rate 
may double in the next three decades. He urged studies 
of mental ability in later life and introduced one of the 
most startling ideas this reporter heard at the conference 
when he suggested that the “high value placed on mental 
competence in our twentieth century culture” is unreal 
since so few of us are in fact “mentally competent” ac- 
cording to these standards. 

Among older people with mental difficulties, the ma- 
jority are psychoneurotic, not psychotic, said Dr. Evan 
Cameron of McGill University. He held that the major 
causes of such disturbances lie in environmental difficul- 
ties relating to such factors as family relationships and 
loss of status in the community. 

The health group gave priority to research on the de- 
generative and chronic diseases. ‘These conferees felt that, 
in the event of illness, the old person should be cared for 
in his own home if at all possible; that instead of spe- 
cialized institutions, hospitals should expand existing 
facilities to include units for the elderly; that all homes 
for the aged should be licensed by a state health or- 
ganization. 

The medical research section recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Gerontological Institute under government 
auspices, “to deal with problems of aging on an in- 
tegrated and unified basis.” It held that the study of 
gerontology requires an interdisciplinary approach in- 
cluding the physical, biological, and social sciences, with 
advancement of knowledge dependent to a large degree 
on the willingness of older persons to serve as “guinea 
pigs.” 

At the turn of the century, Grandpa and Grandma 
lived, not in a crowded city apartment, but with their 
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children and grandchildren in a family home. They 
had no fear of becoming useless, for the household needed 
their hands and heads almost until the day of death. 
Recreation was a simple family affair. Age bestowed a 
mantle of authority at home, in church, and in the com- 
munity. Though they shared deference from their 
juniors with the family doctor or clergyman, no teacher, 


Arrowhead Photographers. Photos by F. R. Willey 


Small-town oldsters, like this smith of 72, often continue on the job. In in- 
dustrial areas, many equally skilled and able workers are summarily “retired.” 


psychiatrist, social worker, vocational counselor, or radio 
commentator threatened their position as family reposi- 
tory of wisdom, based on life experience. 

In 1950, conferees observed, the situation is very dif- 
ferent. The family patriach is dethroned. Space is limited. 
Instead of an economic institution, the family is a net- 
work of relationships which must sustain each member 
in meeting the tensions and pressures of life. Educa- 
tional differences divide young people from their fore- 
bears, and there may be mutual hostility because of eco- 
nomic competition. Many young people have thrown 
overboard their whole background of religion and tradi- 
tion. They look upon their elders as social burdens, and 
resent the older persons’ “clinging to old-fashioned ideas.” 

Recognizing that a good deal must be done to educate 
the generations about each other, these discussion groups 
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felt that the older person “can get something out of 
family life if he is willing to put something into it.” The 
well-adjusted oldster has experience on which he can 
base a new adjustment, said one social worker. And a 
psychiatrist pointed out that age in itself does not make 
people “difficult”; the “difficult” older person is almost 
sure to have had a problem at other stages of his life. One 
group agreed that “when an 
older person is a complete 
misfit” in the family group, 
living arrangements should 
be made for him elsewhere 
and, added Dr. Mabel Ross, 
of the Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, “we as a community 
should back up the family” in 
this move. ‘Too often, mem- 
bers of this group agreed, 
families continue under al- 
most impossible situations, fear- 
ing censure from relatives or 
neighbors. 

Imaginative experiments in 
private housing for older peo- 
ple were urged by one group. 
These might alleviate some of 
the pressures on institutions 
and homes for the aged, since 
many people prize indepen- 
dence and would be able to 
maintain it under better living 
conditions. Homes for the 
aged, said this group, should 
only “serve those older people 
whose physical and emotional 
needs no longer permit them 
to live in a non-institutional 
setting.” 

A group discussing com- 
munity services for the aged 
recommended a homemakers’ 
service, allowance for varied 
living arrangements (homes, 
foster homes, boarding homes, 
and nursing homes — with 
standards and licensing for 
all), central information re- 
sources, and counseling and 
casework services, particularly on employment, medical 
care, and home management. 

Within a generation, recreation has become, as the ex- 
perts put it, “community centered,” rather than family 
centered. Recreation specialists reported successful “family 
nights” and other activities allowing for participation by 
all ages. Most experience, however, indicates that people 
group themselves by age for recreation and cultural ac- 
tivities. Oldsters are interested in hobby shows, sports, 
dancing, arts and crafts, but in the opinion of these ex- 
perts, what they treasure most is social life. Evidence of 
the loneliness of the elderly and their eagerness to so- 
cialize was given in many groups. For example, a clergy- 
man told about teetotaling oldsters who, in his city, 
regularly attend meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous, “just 
to talk to people.” Ways in which the churches can help 
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Conference Quotes 


e This is a country where it’s won- 
derful to be young. It must become 
a country where it is also wonderful 
to be old.—Oscar R. Ewine, Federal 
Security Administrator. 


© To all men death comes soon or 
late; to many men disabilities, physi- 
_ cal and mental, march ahead of 
death. But aging was not destined to 
be the dreary liquidation of life we 
tend to make of it—ALviIN JOHNSON, 
New School for Social Research. 


e If it is sensible for the child to 
prepare to become an adult, it is 
equally so for the adult to prepare 
for his later years—Dr. Epwarp 
J. Stieciirz, American Geriatrics 
Society. 


e For those older people who can- 
not find their place in work and in 
the community, it is a tragedy; for 
us, it is a problem of social con- 
science—and we know what to do 
about that!—Frances Perkins, U. S. 
Civil Service Commissioner. 


¢ Our country is committed to the 
proposition that there should be op- 
portunities for every person in it to 
use his abilities to the utmost as a 
member of his community. As we 
increase the opportunities for our 
older citizens to stand on their own 
feet, and live out their lives in self- 
respect, free from fear and want, we 
shall be helpful to fulfill the promise 
of our free society. — PRESIDENT 


meet the spirit- 
ual and social 
needs of older 
people were dis- 
cussed in an- 
other series 
of groups. 
Churches and 
synagogues now 
maintain about 
900 institutions 
for the aged, 
housing from 
50,000 to 60,000 
individuals and 
employing about 
6,000 staff mem- 
bers, it was re- 
ported. In addi- 
tion, pastoral 
care is given in 
many  institu- 
tions not under 
religious aus- 
pices. Some 
churches __ offer 
special programs 
and personal 
services, but 
delegates seemed 
to agree that 
many more are 


TRUMAN. needed. In the 


fellowship of the 
church, the serv- 
ices of its ministers, and the opportunity to practice per- 
sonal religion, the church “offers a way of life for 
older people,” summed up one group; and another ex- 
pressed concern that so many older people were living 
without these sustaining church connections. These ses- 
sions also emphasized the part the church could play in 
changing attitudes—the attitudes of the aging person 
toward himself and his contemperaries; that of younger 
people toward the older; of the churches toward their 
ministers and other employes. 

Most groups seemed to believe that older people could 
be served best by strengthening existing services, and 
perhaps expanding them at certain points. Community 
planning to adjust present services calls for broad par- 
ticipation, said the community organization groups. The 
need for the aged themselves to participate in policy- 
making and program was emphasized. There were re- 
ports on studies—one in Rochester, New York, for ex- 
ample—to determine the precise needs of older people in 
a given community. It was recommended that findings 
of such surveys be made available to other communities, 
to help them in their planning. 

And what about professional personnel? The group 
which concentrated on this subject said that elderly peo- 
ple need “help in securing income, finding a suitable 
place to live, achieving maximum functional capacity, 
spending leisure time constructively, relating to society, 
to later maturity.” This calls for inclusion of knowledge 
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about aging and the aged in existing teaching material, 
for new opportunities for field training and demonstra- 
tion centers, and finally the preparation of the individual 
for his own older years. 


| USES OF ADULT EDUCATION IN HELPING THE MIDDLE- 
aged, as well as older people, understand themselves and 
others, to inform them on the meaning of aging, and 
to open new vistas of interest, was stressed throughout 
the conference. According to a representative of the 
Office of Education, less than one percent of the 2,500 
adult education programs in the country are organized 
with the aging in mind. It was agreed that educational 
responsibility is shared by the whole community—not 
only schools and universities, but churches, business, in- 
dustry, social agencies, labor unions, community chests, 
and government extension programs. 

Basically, it was agreed, the educational job has to do 
with attitudes. We must all learn to understand that 
“aging and adjusting to new phases of living constitutes 
a dynamic quality of our society.” We must learn not 
to look upon chronological age and chronic illness as 
synonymous. We must regard retirement as a begin- 
ning, not an end. Though each of us must, in time, 
come to terms with waning physical capacities, we must 
discover, with Dr. Robert Gesell, the psychologist, “the 
great secret of life’—that “the brain becomes the sanc- 
tuary of our later years” and can prove to be “the 
greatest source of pleasure, amusement, enjoyment, and 
satisfaction.” We can learn new ways to use our va- 
rious capacities, but education can continue to help us 
all prepare “to meet the changing conditions of life.” 

A full report of the conference is to be published this 
fall by FSA. In the meantime, particular proposals, such 
as the one for a National Institute on Gerontology, are 
being studied by appropriate agencies. The day follow- 
ing the close of the conference, the National Committee 
on the Aging, a widely representative group of nearly a 
hundred people, which was organized in January of this 
year under the auspices of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, met in Washington to consider what implica- 
tions the conference findings had for its work. Commit- 
tees to study standards for shelter care, to plan for estab- 
lishment of a national clearing house and information 
service, and to work on problems of employment and 
employability, were set up at that meeting. 


+ 


An observer of this conference could not help but 
be impressed with the earnest spirit of helpfulness with 
which these experts approached the subject. At the same 
time it was obvious that the key to the situation which 
now confronts oldsters and their communities lies in the 
heads and hearts of aging people themselves. Their par- 
ticipation is needed in hammering out answers to the 
many problems involved, in planning for needed com- 
munity services. Their willingness to be adventurous, 
courageous, and forward-looking will be of the greatest 
value to efforts now under way. They are the real 
authors of the Magna Charta for the aging citizens of 
today and tomorrow. 
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What About Negro Americans? 


Five questions repeatedly encountered abroad by a 


scholar from the United States—and her answers to them. 


MARGARET JUST BUTCHER 


FTER A NUMBER OF MONTHS IN FRANCE AND MUCH 

briefer periods in Oslo and Copenhagen, I am be- 
ginning to see something of how the American race 
question appears to many Europeans. In spite of the re- 
striction imposed by my stiff academic French, I have 
managed to talk at some length to many people ranging 
from college professors to chambermaids. In every con- 
versation, two topics invariably intrude themselves: in- 
ternal politics and Negro America. 

The European who has seen the USA, even briefly, has 
some comprehension of the country’s interracial gearings. 
But those who have read or merely heard of America and 
its minority groups, ask many questions which indicate 
their confusions, their distorted conceptions, and their 
exaggerated ideas (of good and evil) concerning the 
American color issue. Most of these misunderstandings 
are the result of inadequate digests or verbal garblings of 
famous books. Thus, one woman in Oslo said that al- 
though she had read “Native Son,” what she had heard 
about “Strange Fruit” made her reluctant to read it. The 
major idea of this educated Norwegian about Negroes in 
America fell somewhere between the economic strin- 
gencies of sharecroppers and the effete “tragic octoroon” 
thesis of Lillian Smith’s book. 

Educated French people, I find, know “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “Up From Slavery,” the folk tales of “Uncle 
Remus,” the literature of “the New Negro” (they greatly 
admire Langston Hughes) and, of course, Wright’s “Na- 
tive Son.” As a Negro woman and as a teacher of litera- 
ture, I am inclined to assess these important landmarks 
as varying in their intrinsic merit, but as having both 
artistic and social significance. But even when these 
books are combined with outstanding examples of the 
current crop of sociological and scientific publications on 
the American Negro, many European readers still have 
a distorted picture of Negro America, as countless ques- 
tions testify. Of the points raised with me, five have 
been repeated again and again. 
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—By a member of the English faculty at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. For the past 
year, Mrs. Butcher has been giving courses on 
American literature at the Universities of Lyon 
and Grenoble, one of six Americans from various 
fields serving as Fulbright visiting professors in 
France. 
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First of all, many Europeans seem to assume that we 
Negro Americans are perpetually beset with a conscious- 
ness of color, that we are the twentieth century Hester 
Prynne, with the substitution of an eternal “N” for the 
flaming “A” as the only distinguishing difference between 
Hester’s social alienage and ours. Although it would be 
specious to deny that “color” has its persistent incon- 
veniences as well as its periodic brutalities or tragedies, 
it would be equally specious to insist that it is possible 
for any group to maintain a consistently high peak of 
emotional strain, be it love, or hate, or even racial 
bitterness. 

Human emotions, fortunately, are not able to sustain a 
high pitch for more than a limited period. Nor is it a 
concession to the view that Negro Americans are guilty 
of social irresponsibility to say that for many of us the 
issue of color—even with all its day-by-day implications— 
is secondary to our work, our personal lives, and our 
plans for the future of our jobs and our families. In 
short, it is actually a sense of social responsibility which 
makes possible a certain capacity for adjustment to the im- 
mediate pattern. Further, in the American tradition of 
optimism and faith in progress, we Negroes assume that 
through our own efforts, reinforced by civil and legal 
machinery, we ultimately will approximate a higher de- 
gree of equalitarian citizenship. But it is impossible as 
well as impracticable for us to play the role of per- 
petual, composite malcontent. 


) QUESTION EMERGES FROM THE FIRST. WHAT, 
exactly, asks the bewildered European, is color? Well, I 
respond, I am colored because I am brown. “But a very 
little brown,” said one woman to me. “Even so,” comes 
my answer, “quite brown enough!” “And your daughter? 
Is she colored?” “But of course,” I say in prompt ac- 
knowledgment of my fair haired daughter, “she’s my 
daughter, ergo she’s colored.” (It is simpler to reduce 
Sheryl’s racial affiliation to a pseudo-syllogism, since there 
is no way to explain yellow hair and gray eyes ethnically. 
My poor daughter was extremely unpopular in Norway, 
where she was invariably taken for a Swede, and asser- 
tions as to my relationship were obviously regarded as 
mere chivalries on my part!) “Is your husband colored?” 
And again I say that my husband, in spite of his pleas- 
antly Latin complexion and features, is indeed colored. 
And in deepest perplexity last and most difficult to 
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answer, “Well then, what és being colored?” 

At this four-thousand-mile distance, it seems to me a 
strange dilemma. Shall I be melodramatic and say “one 
drop of blood” constitutes color? Shall I try to para- 
phrase typical southern law as it spells out color in terms 
of “thirty second” and “sixty fourth” fractions of an- 
cestry? Shall I risk offending moral sensibility and hint 
at the famous “sun down equality” that white men ac- 
cepted in consorting with Negro slave women? Or shall 
I begin with the biological paradox and the social 
quixoticism that combine to push half a million Negroes 
“over the color line” annually? I do not know, yet, what 
to reply when I confront that question, “What zs color?” 

What I can say, in all honesty, is that for Negroes, 
color is far more a matter of feeling than it is of physical 
pigmentation. No 
matter how one looks, 
one who is a Negro 
achieves, in time, the 
sense, the feel, the 
innermost _conscious- 
ness of color. And 
though, as I have said 
before, it is not pos- 
sible to be eternally 
bitter or defensive 
about it, consciousness 
is always just beneath 
the surface, ready to 
respond. Thus my 
daughter, after being 
identified by Nor- 
Wegians as an un- 
usually blonde Swede, asked, on the eve of our depar- 
ture for France, with a heartbreaking wistfulness, “Can 
Negroes go in the swimming pool on the Ile de France?” 
This feeling of color, latent in us all, is for us a more exact 
definition of what being colored really is than any state- 
ment couched in scientific terms. The degree of intensity 
of the feeling has no correlation with the degree of physi- 
cal color. I have friends, ostensibly white, who for years 
have denied their Negro blood and have lived in the 
white world. Yet they admit, secretly, that regardless 
of the success of their physical, psychic, and material 
adjustment in the adopted social milieu, they have never 
had the inner feeling of being “white.” So my seemingly 
enigmatic “largely a state of mind” as answer to the ques- 
tion of color, has its validity. 

The third question is the one most frequently posed 
by Europeans today: What about Negroes and com- 
munism in the United States? Then, of course, the 
name of our self-appointed Communist spokesman is in- 
troduced. Here the problem is to convince questioners 
that although we are regarded as a race apart from 
America and Americans, the concept has no meaning 
where political attitudes are concerned. 

In the broadest sense, Negro Americans as a whole 
share one great common problem—minority status and 
a tradition of discrimination which will be eradicated only 
as the ideals of civil rights and civil liberties are extended 
to all minority groups within a vast social order. There 
is a strong loyalty within the Negro group, but there is 
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no more possibility of one individual’s predicting with 
accuracy the potential temper of the American Negro 
minority (12,000,000 strong) than for an American of 
Italian extraction to speak for all of similar background, 
or, for that matter, for a redheaded man to speak for all 
American redheads. The wariness of our friends and the 
glee of our enemies at the current cavortings of our 
“dark communistic contingent” are both ill-founded. 
And the very fact that the USA refuses to curtail the 
activities of those who berate the system that tolerates 
them is a heavy tally in favor of democracy. 

Personally, I think that Communists are skillful enough 
in their “wool over the eyes” tactics to have a strong ap- 
peal, to unsophisticated, unduly aggressive, and philosophi- 
cally shortsighted people. That they appeal to the 
chronologically young is understandable, for the very 
young are misled by the facade of idealism and good 
fellowship, the utopian promise of swift, dramatic re- 
form. But if one follows the successive steps from in- 
gratiating initial appeal to harshly arbitrary demands, one 
can only pity the “crusader” so innocently caught in the 
trap. 

For many Negroes, frankly, the trap is the casual, and 
all too often tawdry, implication that “we will all be 
friends.” Pathetically enough, this often is not simply 
the initial appeal, but the only one. The familiar pic- 
ture of “mixed dancing groups” and “mixed social eve- 
nings” is particularly attractive to students, and it en- 
courages social license in the garb of political reform. The 
older generation of Negro Communists seems to be, in 
the main, a group of dissatisfied, socially maladjusted peo- 
ple who are too impatient or too melodramatic in tem- 
perament to help resolve social problems through the 
established channels of protest, law, education, and per- 
sistent effort. 

As a result of my own experience as well as of my 
own philosophical view, I feel I can say that on the whole 
Negroes are not impressed with communism nor de- 
coyed by its alleged advantages—in spite of outstanding 
exceptions to what is, perhaps, too broad a generaliza- 
tion. And although we Negroes, like all humans, are 
peculiar to our individual selves, we do have as a “race” a 
reputation for national loyalty. Negroes have defended 
the American cause in every war; we have produced no 
traitors; it is logical to assume that we shall maintain our 
obligations and responsibilities in the future, as we have 
in the past. 


A QUESTION THAT I FIND BOTH AMUSING AND UNDERSTAND- 
able, but to which I never can give an affirmative re- 
sponse is, “Wouldn’t you as a Negro prefer to remain in 
Europe?” 

The answer is unequivocally, “No.” My firm reply 
is based not on a lack of interesting and stimulating 
experiences in Europe; I am having a wonderful time. 
I am not cast in the Babbitt pattern; I neither miss the 
“middle class” comforts of home nor do I insist that my 
home town is “the best little place in the world.” But 
one’s psychic roots, if they are normal, are deep in the 
spirit of the long tradition and experience that we call 
“homeland” or “home background.” More important, 
however, is my conviction that no real problem is solved 
solely in personal terms or in ‘terms of running away. 
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The questioners always assume that a Negro American’s 
life of discrimination and segregation might better be 
abandoned. To me, the question, were it not put with 
unvarying sincerity, could be regarded as insulting—a 
reflection on the loyalty not only of myself, but of Negro 
Americans in general. 

In short, I have little respect for Negro expatriates. If 
their bitter resentment is such that they can exert enough 
power or strength to reestablish themselves in an alien 
land, then that same power should be used in America 
in solving the very problems that presumably prompted 
fight. A Negro cannot affgrd to indulge in the luxury 
of purely personal salvation; an intelligent, able, ener- 
getic Negro has an obligation to the many in his group 
who have yet to realize even the initial phases of self- 
expression and the beginnings of human dignity. The 
melodramatic “hurt,” the stereotyped bitterness, the con- 
ventional escapism of the many Negroes one sees abroad 
are reflections of a self-centeredness which is worse in its 
implications of social waste than is the exploitation of 
the Negro sharecroppers, the discrimination against Negro 
students. The sharecroppers’ and the students’ plight is 
not self-imposed; the emigrés’ is. 


Aw THE LAST QUESTION: ARE CONDITIONS IMPROVING 
for Negro Americans? Here we are confronted with 
the duality of Negro life as it is reflected in the major 
geographic (and hence sociological) differences of North 
and South. I would not presume to make an analysis 
of the measure or the degree of actual “improvements”— 
we advance in one area; we sometimes retreat simultane- 
ously in another. But I can certainly point out the chan- 
nels through which daily improvements are being made. 
And I can certainly offer a personal opinion, for what 
it is worth. 

President Truman’s platform in 1948 included a vigor- 
ous code of civil rights; many Negroes have hopes that 
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eventually this will be adopted. The advances of the 
war years in fair employment practices, the wider entrée 
into first-rate universities and technical and professional 
schools in “border areas,” the addition of Negro profes- 
sors to white college faculties, the growing liberality of 
labor unions and civic organizations, the increased sensi- 
tivity to the literal provision (in southern areas) of 
“separate but equal” facilities—all these represent tre- 
mendous social as well as healthy psychological gains in 
the direction of freedom and justice. 

The media that are being utilized testify to the perma- 
nence and the validity of the results. Test cases in the 
courts are resulting in binding decisions on educational, 
housing, and travel issues. Demands for social legisla- 
tion are incorporated in promises for political endorse- 
ment. Leading American papers carry news stories and 
thoughtful editorials showing the need for more equitable 
social adjustments. Educational and cultural organiza- 
tions, notably the Carnegie Foundation and, until its re- 
cent liquidation, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, have spent 
huge sums on schools and on the publication of social- 
economic studies of the Negro in America. A new trend 
has developed in fiction since the war; currently, Holly- 
wood is preoccupied with the race question; and just 
this fall one of Washington’s more sophisticated radio 
programs initiated a series of brief broadcasts designed to 
further interracial understanding and good will in the 
nation’s capital. 

Personally, I think that not only is there gradual but 
unmistakable progress in resolving our American dilem- 
ma, but I believe that Americans now realize the impera- 
tive need of demonstrating to the world that we can put 
into active practice the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. The United States 
today is face to face with the fact that a great world 
power must be able to make its final reckoning in terms 
not only of physical and material power, but in profound 
terms of moral suasion. 
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HE passage of the 1950 Amendment 

to the Social Security Act brings, 
among other former stepchildren of so- 
cial security, employes of nonprofit 
corporations into the fold—or at least in 
sight of it. Asa result, health and wel- 
fare workers, who have worked hard 
to obtain coverage for the American 
people, now have a better, though still 
somewhat tenuous, grip on security for 
themselves (see page 448). 

Participation for these workers is 
voluntary. This means that both em- 
ployer and two thirds of the employes 
of an organization must want it. State 
governments and such of their publicly- 
employed workers as are not already 
covered by a retirement plan may also 
file application for coverage. 

Only those employes who vote for 
coverage and those who are subsequently 
taken by an agency will be covered, but 
those who vote against inclusion have 
thirty days in which to change their 
minds. Once in, an organization must 
remain in the system for ten years. 
That is, two years’ notice of intention to 
withdraw must be given at the end of 
eight years of participation. An or- 
ganization which withdraws is then 
permanently ineligible for further 
coverage. 

To gain fully insured status, an em- 
ploye now 45 years of age or younger 
must work a full ten years (forty quar- 
ters) after his agency elects coverage. An 
employe over 45 can qualify by working 
half the quarters remaining between the 
present time and the time he reaches the 
age of 65. (These people are getting a 
real bargain for their money, but the 
bonanza will be over in 1970). Earnings 
in an uncovered agency do not count 
toward benefits. The employe remains 
uncovered if: his agency does not elect 
to go in; two thirds of his fellow-em- 
ployes do not want to participate; he 
moves from a covered to an uncovered 
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agency (although in that case, he does 
not lose accumulated credit); and, of 
course, if he himself initially votes 
against participation. 


ci. COVERED EMPLOYE SHOULD SEE TO 
it that he is well-informed in order not 
to miss some of the tricky points about 
eligibility and computation of benefits. 
If he has not worked at least forty 
quarters (with the exception noted 
above) in a covered agency, his Social 
Security contributions go into the kitty 
and he gets no benefit at all. If he 
gains an oversimplified impression of 
the benefits to be expected, he may feel 
that Social Security is going to take care 
of all his retirement needs. 

The cases of Miss A., Miss B., and 
Miss C. may point out some of these 
pitfalls. Let us say that these three 
young women go to work in a covered 
agency at the age of 25, each earning 
$200 a month. At the age of 34, six 
months before the tenth anniversary of 
her employment, Miss A. leaves to get 
married, and never works again in a 
covered agency. Although she and her 
employer each have paid $3 a month for 
114 months to her account (a total of 
$684) she will rate no benefit when she 
reaches 65 because she did not meet this 
first important requirements—ten full 
years of coverage. 

Miss B. leaves to get married, too, but 
she sets her wedding date six months 
later than Miss A.’s because she knows 
she will then be entitled to a benefit at 
the age of 65. She knows also that 
benefits are computed on the basis of 
average monthly earnings, but does not 
find out just what this means. Like 
Miss A., she does not work in a cov- 
ered agency again. At the age of 65, 
when she files for her benefit, she will 
learn that “average monthly earnings” 
means that the total amount she earned 


in those ten years is divided, not by 120, 
the number of months she actually 
worked, but by 480, 
the number of 
months between 
her date of employ- 
ment and the date 
she reaches the age 
of 65. Her aver- 
age monthly wage 
proves to be $50, 
and her monthly benefits to be $25. 
Miss C. stays right on the job until 
she reaches the age of 65, so she has all 
480 months to her credit, and her aver- 
age monthly earning is $200. (To keep 
the example simple, all of these employes 
work for the same amount during the 
whole term of employment—which, of 
course, would never happen!) Since 
benefits are figured by taking 50 per- 
cent of the first $100 of average monthly 
earnings, and adding 15 percent of each 
additional $100 up to $300, Miss C.’s 
monthly check is $65—quite a come- 
down from her $200 salary check, if she 
has not arranged to supplement it. 





- 


Pan BRINGS US TO THE QUESTION OF 
private pensions, which currently con- 
cerns many employers and employes. 
No one seems to know just how many 
nonprofit employes are now covered by 
private plans, but there is a substantial 
number of these plans operating on both 
local and national bases. Homer Wick- 
enden, secretary of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association, 
whose plans now cover about 25,000 
health and welfare employes, states that 
the Association has always considered 
its plan to be supplemental to social 
security. Therefore, he is delighted 
that the Act now may include many of 
these workers. Health and welfare or- 
ganizations already have shown great 
interest in what the amendment can 
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mean to their employes, he says, and 
many requests tor information and ad- 
vice are being received at the Associa- 
tion offices daily. 

Mr. Wickenden points out that the 
law is written in a somewhat complex 
manner and it is advisable for em- 
ployes to “make haste slowly” in plan- 
ning to relinquish any part of their pri- 
vate plans, since “you must be sure you 
know just what you're losing.” The in- 
terests of so many people are involved 
that “a course of action should be de- 
liberately considered,” and employers 
too, need to be certain that pro’s, con’s, 
and alternatives are well understood. 


i” LOOK AT IT FROM THE EMPLOYE’S 
point of view alone, for the moment, 
there seems little doubt that it is greatly 
to his advantage to carry both the pri- 
vate plan and social security. The first 
group to take steps in this direction are 
the college teachers and their employers. 
The Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association reports that 90 percent of 
the colleges in that organization are 
planning to provide a pension of 50 per- 
cent of average salary at retirement, by 
combining the Association plan with 
social security. 

As employe now covered by the Na- 
tional Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association pays 5 percent of his earn- 
ings into his account; the present so- 
cial security payment would lift this to 
6% percent. Studies made by the As- 
sociation, Mr. Wickenden points out, 
show that it will take both to bring re- 
tirement benefits up to about half the 
average monthly earnings of the average 
worker. At present, the average wage 
of employes covered by NHWRA is 
about $2,700 yearly. 

Figures show that, by electing this 
double coverage, and with present rates 
of contribution, employes will about 
double their benefits by paying 114 per- 
cent more on their earnings. 

Employers covered by the NHWRA 
have an advantage over those whose 
agencies are covered by a “fixed benefit” 
plan, where the payroll tariff varies from 
year to year according to the age of 
employes on the payroll. It should be 
kept in mind that at present there is a 
fairly high rate of turnover in health 
and welfare agencies, so that the NH- 
WRA’s policy of requiring a year’s 
waiting period before the employe is 
eligible to join means that employers 
do not have to count on paying 6% 
percent of the entire payroll. Indeed, 
according to Mr. Wickenden, even now 
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employers are contributing for as few as 
30 to 50 percent of their employes in a 
given year, because of this eligibility 
rule alone. 

Will it be possible, many are asking, 
to reduce NHWRA payments so that 
taking on social security payments will 
not greatly increase payroll contribu- 
tions? Yes, says Mr. Wickenden, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the As- 
sociation has given assurances that they 
would work out some such plan if the 
Social Security Act were amended to 
cover these employes. The Association’s 
executive committee is now at work on 
a plan which can be offered as an 
optional arrangement. Such a plan will, 
of course, cut down employe benefits, 
but which benefits, and to what extent, 
has not yet been determined. 

Harassed health and welfare policy- 
makers, already beset by demands on 
the budget for increased services, and 
facing possible intensified drains be- 
cause of war emergency programs, are 
confronted with a difficult financial de- 
cision by these developments. Always 
cognizant of their duty to provide ade- 
quate service to the community, they 
know that large segments of the con- 
tributing public—labor groups, for in- 
stance—have little respect for agencies 
which do not provide adequately for 
their own workers. To maintain pro- 
gram standards and, at the same time, 
maintain good personnel standards pre- 
sents a real dilemma. Perhaps our 
health and welfare agencies will have 
the ingenuity and courage to hold the 
line by meeting the challenge of both. 

—M. R. 


Committee to Study 
Problems of ADC 


A S A RESULT OF A PRELIMINARY STUDY 
of its Aid to Dependent Children 
program made by the New York De- 
partment of Welfare, Acting Mayor Vin- 
cent Impellitteri last month announced 
that he would appoint a committee to 
go more deeply into a number of ques- 
tions. Among these is the problem of 
how far contributions from unmarried or 
deserted fathers can be enforced or in- 
creased. The study showed that the 
principal reason for dependency in ADC 
families is desertion by the father—that 
32 percent of the children in the ADC 
caseload were born out of wedlock and 
in nearly 6 percent of the in-wedlock 
cases the father is no longer a member 
of the household because of separation 
or divorce. Less than 13 percent of 


these fathers make any contribution at 
all, while those who do, contribute an 
average of only $47.80 per month as 
compared to the average cost per case 
of $104.84. 

Another question up for consideration 
is whether or not anything can or should 
be done to encourage mothers with one 
teen-aged child to seek employment. 
More than a third of cases in the sample 
studies consisted of one child living with 
the mother. 

One rumor scotched by the study was 
the reiterated charge that New York’s 
generous relief allowances attract de- 
pendents to the city. Only six tenths of 
one percent of the families had been liv- 
ing in New York for less than a year. 


Progress Report 
on Emergency Services 


ATIONAL PLANS FOR THE COORDINA- 
Noise of health and welfare services 
in the present emergency are still, at this 
writing, in the blueprint stage (see 


“Creeping Mobilization,” September 
Survey). 
The National Social Welfare As- 


sembly called together during Septem- 
ber representatives of a group of na- 
tional agencies which had special re- 
sponsibilities in World War II, to con- 
sider services which would be needed by 
civilians and groups in war-impacted 
areas. An advisory and planning com- 
mittee on social welfare services in the 
emergency, to be sponsored jointly by 
NSWA and Community Chests and 
Councils, following the recommendation 
of a special conference group convened 
by NSWA in August, has now been 
appointed, and is expected to meet early 
in October. During the month, there 
was also a meeting of USO’s Board of 
Directors. Though the deactivation pro- 
gram, begun last January, is still being 
carried out, the future of the organiza- 
tion is under discussion. 

The National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion reports immediate need for twenty- 
two new or expanded operations. Three 
new operations have been opened in 
California; and in Columbus, Georgia, 
where, almost overnight, demand in- 
creased 65 percent, service has been ex- 
panded. In addition, twenty-one com- 
munities now see on the horizon need 
for additional TA service. On August 
29, NTAA appeared before the National 
Budget Committee to present a budget 
of about $500,000 to cover costs for new 
and expanded services, as needed, to 
provide war emergency services to mem- 
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bers of the Armed Forces and war pro- 
duction workers, and to establish service- 
men’s lounges for troops in transit. As 
a result, allocations are now being re- 
quested from local chests based on the 
national quota plan. 

As of September 15, the Associated 
Services for the Armed Forces report 
$2,000,000 of the $4,000,000 budget for 
war emergency services had been sub- 
scribed by local chests. A number of 
designations for new projects have been 
authorized to bring all operations up to 
full strength. ASAF has announced its 
intention of continuing under present 
auspices through the fall chest campaign 
period. 


Concerted Efforts 
For Mental Health 


+ He NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATIONS 
concerned with the improvement of 
mental health last month completed a 
merger designed to strengthen and unify 
their efforts. The result is the new Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 
Inc., replacing the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, the National Men- 
tal Health Foundation and the Psychi- 
atric Foundation, the first established in 
1909 and the last two post-World War 
II organizations. 

President and administrative executive 
of the new organization is Oren Root, 
New York lawyer, well known nation- 
ally because of his chairmanship of the 
Associated Willkie Clubs back in 1940. 
Its medical director, Dr. George S. Stev- 
enson, served the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene for many years in 
the same capacity. Arthur H. Bunker, 
New York industrialist, is chairman of 
the board. Other officers and board 
members consist largely of members of 
the three former boards, while the three 
staffs also have been combined. 

Thus the strength of joined forces 
promises to inject renewed vigor into a 
movement begun forty-one years ago by 
Clifford Beers, who emerged from three 
years of mental illness dedicated to work 
for the improvement of preventive and 
treatment methods. That was the start 
of the National Committee, which in 
four decades has enlarged its scope to 
include the initiation of child guidance 
clinics, pioneering in psychiatric screen- 
ing for the military services, sponsorship 
of research into the causes of mental 
illness and psychoneurosis, improvement 
of professional standards in psychiatry, 
and related fields, standard setting for 
mental hospitals, rehabilitation of vet- 
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erans, and community education. 

Mr. Beers’ recent counterparts were 
the young Conscientious Objectors who 
came out of wartime service in state 
mental hospitals determined to acquaint 
the public with the appalling conditions 
they found there. Four years ago they 
were instrumental in forming the Na- 
tional Mental Hygiene Foundation, con- 
cerned chiefly with promoting better hos- 
pital standards through the creation of 
public interest. Chief focus of the Foun- 
dation’s attention has been the hospital 
attendant or “psychiatric aide,” for whom 
it has aimed, with no little success, at 
increasing recognition and training op- 
portunities. 

The Psychiatric Foundation also came 
into being in 1946, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the American Psychiatric 
Association and the American Neuro- 
logical Association. Its main service has 
been a program of inspecting and rating 
mental hospitals at the request of state 
authorities. 

In spite of all these efforts, mental 
illness has reached such proportions as 
to become the nation’s and perhaps the 
world’s number 1 medical problem. Not 
only the astounding figures on hospital 
commitments—indicating in this coun- 
try that one person in twenty eventually 
will reach a mental hospital—but in- 
creasing violence among supposedly 
“normal people,” reflected in  delin- 
quency, crime, wars and the threat of 
war, indicate the tragic need for a more 
positive and widespread state of mental 
and emotional health. 

The three organizations which have 
now combined can be credited with 
much of the growing awareness in this 
country of the urgency of the problem. 
By becoming one they may be able 
to accelerate present efforts not only to 
prevent mental breakdowns and bring 
about humane and effective treatment 
of the mentally ill, but also to build the 
firmer emotional foundations which 
alone will make it possible for the 
peoples of the world to learn to live 
together. 


Hysteria and 
Civil Liberties 


AST MONTH, THE AMERICAN CIvIL 

Liberties Union announced the in- 
stigation of a full scale investigation 
into the blacklisting of radio and tele- 
vision artists by self-appointed groups 
of “cleansers”; and the engagement of 
Merle Miller, well known author, to 
head the probe. This move was 


prompted by the General Foods Corpo- 
ration’s recent action in dropping the 
actress Jean Muir from the television 
program, “The Aldrich Family,” be- 
cause she had become a “controversial 
personality.” 

The General Foods’ arbitrary action 
came as a result of telegrams and tele- 
phone calls protesting against Miss 
Muir’s scheduled appearance on the 
grounds that she was a “Communist 
sympathizer.” Most, if not all, these pro- 
tests were stimulated by the Joint Com- 
mittee Against Communism, with the 
avowed purpose of “cleansing the radio 
and television of Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers.” The committee 
cited as its only evidence against Miss 
Muir the fact that she is listed in the 
privately published book “Red Chan- 
nels” purported by its publishers to 
show “the extent to which prominent 
artists had been induced, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to lend their names to 
communist causes.” 

Some of the facts in the Muir case 
would seem humorous, if they did not 
have such dangerous implications. For 
instance, no matter how “Red” Miss 
Muir might be—and the General Foods 
Corporation took no trouble to find out 
whether there are any foundations to 
the charge—as “Mother Aldrich” on 
television or the radio she would have 
No opportunity to say anything but the 
innocuous lines put in that harassed 
lady’s mouth by the program’s author. 
Then again, the case involved Hester 
McCullough, of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
one of the most vocal of the protestors, 
recently sued for libel by Paul Draper, 
dancer, and Larry Adler, harmonica 
virtuoso. Mrs. McCullough has made 
the ambiguous statement that in pro- 
testing Miss Muir’s engagement she had 
never intended to “sit in judgment” on 
the actress, whose personal rights, she 
said, should have been respected by 
General Foods. 

This same curious double-talk has 
been indulged in by the publishers of 
“Red. Channels,” who have issued a 
statement emphasizing their regard for 
“fundamental civil rights” but whose 
publications, including a weekly news- 
letter “Counter Attack,” have become 
bibles for those who seek to purge the 
entertainment world of suspected Com- 
munist sympathizers. Gipsy Rose Lee, 
whose name also appears in “Red Chan- 
nels,” has kept her job only because the 
American Broadcasting Company re- 
sisted pressure from the Illinois Amer- 
ican Legion for her withdrawal. The 
publications refuse to drop any names 
without “proof of innocence,” and while 
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the publishers deny that they have a 
connection with the Joint Committee 
Against Communism, Theodore Kirk- 
patrick, managing editor of “Counter 
Attack” serves the committee in an “ad- 
visory capacity.” 

Miss Muir has refuted the charges of 
Communist sympathy eloquently and 
persuasively. But many great cham- 
pions of the freedom endangered by 
communism have been shocked by her 
experience into pondering some more 
important questions: 


Are the American people eager to ape 
the Communists and disregard the great 
tradition upon which our whole theory 
of law is based and from which our 
freedom springs—that a person is inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty? 

Will we allow self-appointed groups 
who give their victims no chance of de- 
fense to decide whose careers are to be 
ended? 

Are we to be overwhelmed by such 
a wave of hysteria that slander is ac- 
cepted as truth and anyone can be 


ruined by a careless or a vindictive whis- 
per of “Communist?” 

It is heartening to know that a re- 
sponsible organization such as the 
American Civil Liberties Union stands 
ready not only to take up the cudgels 
for Miss Muir and others whose rights 
have been slighted, but also to go into 
the deeper problem of what can be 
done about the pernicious practice of 
private blacklisting, from whatever 
quarter it emanates, without infringing 
the freedom of the press. 
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Eduard C. Lindeman 


NE AFTERNOON LATE IN AUGUST, 

faculty, students, staff, and alumni 
of the New York School of Social Work 
gathered in the garden of the School’s 
new quarters to say goodbye to Eduard 
C. Lindeman, whose retirement as pro- 
fessor of social philosophy became effec- 
tive on September 30. To the regrets 
of his colleagues and students at his 
departure, the guest of honor added a 
few of his own, for his quarter century 
at the School, he said, “has provided 
me with many opportunities for educa- 
tional experiment . . . and best of all, 
has allowed me a wide scope of free- 
dom.” But he has, also, abundant en- 
thusiasm for the future, for this dis- 
tinguished philosopher, social observer, 
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and teacher has mapped out 
plans for a second career, as 
he believes all retired persons 
should do. 

Since the details of Career 
No. | occupy some eighty lines 
of fine print in “Who’s Who,” 
we shall only say here that Mr. 
Lindeman was born in Michi- 
gan in 1885, worked as a laborer 
from childhood until twenty-one, 
took his first degree at twenty- 
six, and has been teaching al- 
most ever since. Author of a 
substantial shelf of books and 
numerous articles, he has been 
since the early Twenties a prized 
contributor to Survey pages. 
He has been associated with 
numerous organizations in the 
fields of education, social work, 
housing, race relations, child la- 
bor, civil liberties, and he plans 
to continue such activities. 

This fall, for the first time in 
twenty-five years, Mr. Lindeman 
will be teaching undergraduates—at the 
University of Kansas City—and this he 
anticipates as “a new kind of education 
for me.” Also under the head of con- 
tinuing education comes “some, though 
not as much, public lecturing” because 
“I always learn something when I go 
out to talk with people.” He is haunted 
by “the many books I haven’t read yet,” 
and hopes in his retirement years to 
make up for his “late start in formal 
education.” 

Mr. Lindeman has decided views 
about retirement. “I have no sympa- 
thy,” he says, “with persons who brood 
about their compulsory retirement. Any 
arbitrary fixed retirement age is bound 
to do harm to certain individuals, but in 


the longer run it is better than keeping 
the doors locked against younger per- 
sons.” Observing that “our civilization 
is not prepared to offer persons over 65 
many useful outlets for their skills and 
energies,” he looks upon his own retire- 
ment as a sort of laboratory experiment 
and is toying with the idea of establish- 
ing with other retired persons a kind of 
“senior consultation bureau” for welfare 
and educational institutions. He feels 
this might be a way of using mature 
knowledge and skills without competing 
with younger people. 

In addition to these ambitious plans, 
Mr. Lindeman hopes retirement will 
give him more time for his hobby, 
ornithology; for baseball games, “my 
chief love among American sports,” and 
for tennis which for a decade has had 
to be rationed to a_ twice-a-week 
schedule. 

Social work students have changed 
in rather interesting ways in the past 
quarter century, says this veteran 
teacher. As compared with preceding 
college generations, they take an earlier 
interest in specialization, have more 
concern for professional standards, are 
apt to be absorbed in a single aspect 
of a social problem rather than in the 
problem as a whole. Yet they show 
“more curiosity about the philosophical 
foundation of social work as a profes- 
sion,” and, he adds, “a greater tendency 
to fall into widely separated ideological 
camps.” Like others of our times, says 
Mr. Lindeman, these students are not 
inclined “to learn from each other or 
even listen to each other,” and they ex- 
hibit “a corresponding search for au- 


thority.” 
Asked to comment on social work in 
India, where he recently spent six 


months as visiting professor at the School 
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ot Social Work at Delhi University, Mr. 
Lindeman explains that “social work in 
Asia is in its infancy.” Leading citizens 
protest the idea of professionalizing 
“good deeds for those in need,” and 
practitioners must be able to function 
in all kinds of settings. Trained social 
workers going to help serve Asiatics 
“must adapt themselves and their tech- 
niques to the culture they find, and not 
to preconceived notions about the pre- 
rogatives of professional social work as 
known in the United States.” 

In the next two or three decades in 
this country, Mr. Lindeman predicts, 
many voluntary agencies will go out of 
existence, because of competition for 
the contributor’s dollar and because of 
inability to modernize programs, but 
he holds that “the better voluntary agen- 
cies deserve now more than ever the 
support of citizens who believe in a 
democracy.” He finds the current crop 
of volunteers “more serious about their 
aims and the methods of the agencies 
they serve, and more eager for training 
for their jobs,” and observes that “one of 
the strangest developments with respect 
to voluntary social agencies is their 


heightened interest in sectarian social 
welfare.” 

The most important landmarks in 
social work in the last twenty-five years, 
he lists as follows: the development of 
public welfare, the acceptance by Amer- 
icans of the principle of social security, 
the expansion of group work as a spe- 
cialized field, increase in the number of 
male social workers, the spread of the 
casework method into new areas, the 
growing interest of organized labor in 
local and national welfare programs, in- 
dustry’s recognition of the responsibility 
for maintaining local welfare agencies at 
a high level of efficiency. 

Though social work’s well loved 
philosopher is not pessimistic about the 
world outlook, and believes emphatically 
in the ultimate success of liberal democ- 
racy, he confesses to being at times, “a 
quasi-discouraged optimist.” Without 
hesitation he says that the most pro- 
found issue in American life at the mo- 
ment is civil liberty. “If we allow the 
totalitarians of either the right or the 
left to maneuver us into betrayal of the 
Bill of Rights,” he says, “then they will 
have won the temporary victory.” 





ae New Year’s Day, 1951, THE 
national leadership of the million-and-a- 
half-member Girl Scout organization 
will pass into the hands of a lady veteran 
of World War II. The appointment of 
DOROTHY C. STRATTON, former 
director of the SPARS, Women’s Re- 
serve of the United States Coast Guard, 
to succeed Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, who 
retires this year from the executive direc- 
torship of the organization, was ratified 
by the national executive committee in 
June and announced in July. 

Miss Stratton, whose war job made 
her the leader of about 2,000 SPARS, 
will find that her new “command” in- 
volves Girl Scout troops in 9,000 com- 
munities in every state, territory and pos- 
session, says Mrs. C. Vaughn Ferguson, 
the organization’s national president. 
Membership has increased from less than 
350,000 in the past fifteen years, making 
the Scouts “the biggest organization of 
its kind in the world.” 

During the past two decades, the pro- 
gram has taken on a strong international 
flavor, and there is increasing emphasis 
on community service projects, points out 
Mrs. Ferguson. Thus, in choosing Mrs. 
Rittenhouse’s successor, a special effort 
was made to find “a person with a 
background of interest in children and 
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young people, experience in education, 
and both national and _ international 
affiliations.” Miss Stratton fills the bill 
on all counts, for she has been a high 
school teacher, a professor of psychology 
and dean of women at Purdue Univer- 
sity, as well as director of the SPARS. 
To top it all off, she has just finished a 
stint as personnel director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

From her own point-of-view, Miss 
Stratton says she is looking forward to 
working in a program “which trains 
girls in dependability, resourcefulness, 
loyalty, and the art of living and work- 
ing in and with groups.” 

+ aa Sa 


acts AN AUDIENCE OF ABOUT A 
thousand health, welfare, and education 
experts attending the dinner at the Na- 
tional Conference on the Aging on 
August 15, OLLIE A. RANDALL, con- 
sultant on services to the aged for the 
Community Service Society of New 
York, was awarded a citation for her 
“outstanding pioneering accomplish- 
ments” in the field which the conference 
had met to discuss. (See page 448) 
Visibly moved at this recognition of her 
thirty-four years of service in behalf of 
a group in our population which has 


been afforded scant attention, Miss Ran- 
dall accepted the award as “an encourag- 
ing spur” to the job to which she has 
devoted most of her working life, and 
a harbinger of “brighter, happier years 
ahead for older people.” 

A vigorous and dynamic woman who 
is herself now approaching retirement 
age, Miss Randall was born in a sod 
house on a government claim on the 
western prairies of Kansas, but spent 
her childhood in Rhode Island and 
graduated from Brown University. After 
almost a year’s work in a demonstra- 
tion school of progressive education at 
Bryn Mawr, she migrated to the Russell 
Sage Foundation’s Division of Educa- 
tion, and from there to a personnel and 
administrative post with the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor in New York. Except for tempo- 
rary assignments, she has remained since 
1916 with the organization, which, in 
1938, merged with the Charity Or- 
ganization Society to form the Com- 
munity Service Society. 

Miss Randall had the privilege of 
working closely with an early pioneer 
and leader in the field—William H. 
Matthews—with whom ideas for most 
of the sheaf of services to the aged 
which are now rendered by the CSS 
were tested and tried as to feasibility 
and desirability. Early in her period of 
service she helped to organize and de- 
velop the first workshop and summer 
camp for New York City oldsters. 

She served as the first executive secre- 
tary of Ward Manor, a home for the 
aged opened in 1926, and has since its 
beginning been the guiding hand in the 
operation of Tompkins Square House, a 
sixty-resident, nonprofit apartment house 
for older people, located on the East 
Side. She got the idea for the latter 
when she noticed that many applica- 
tions for places at Ward Manor were 
coming from elderly people whose 
needs were less for a “home” than for 
an apartment house run by a responsible 
person. The idea had uphill going for 
a time, but Miss Randall continued to 
plug it, because, as she sensibly ob- 
serves, “There’s never just one answer 
to a problem.” The House operates 
to capacity today, filled with people who 
work full or part time, or live on 
annuities or public assistance. 

An AICP program which might be 
called the grandparent of OAA—a sys- 
tem of allowances to old people in their 
own homes—was another piece of pio- 
neer work in which Miss Randall had 
a chance to share. She also served on 
the New York City Board of Child 
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Welfare from 1932 until this system 
of mothers’ allowances, the predecessor 
of ADC, was absorbed as a part of the 
city’s public welfare program. During 
the emergency days in the depression 
she was director of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Emergency Work Bureau 
of the New York Citizens’ Committee 
on Unemployment Relief, where the 
difficulties of the middle-aged un- 
employed woman claimed much of her 
time and effort. 

Miss Randall has served both volun- 
tary and official groups as consultant. 
She is a member of the Council of 
the Gerontological Society and of the 
policy committee of the American 
Geriatrics Society. As her citation 
records, she has dealt with legislatures, 
business, and industry on matters of 
employment and retirement, and has 
worked for three decades for the im- 
provement of medical facilities, educa- 
tional opportunities, and housing for 
the aged. She has visited and corre- 
sponded with people of countless com- 
munities in this and other countries to 
help in establishing a variety of pro- 
grams for the aged, and has spoken 
widely and written on the subject. 

Here is a social worker who practices 
what she preaches, for she has been 
preparing for her own retirement for 
nearly ten years. The 110-acre ancestral 
farm in Rhode Island where she will 
live with her sister and brother-in-law is 
being readied year by year as a place 
which will be comfortable and easy to 
care for. Miss Randall does not hold 
with the view that older people must 
earn money in order to feel valuable and 
to be regarded as valuable. She is al- 
ready working with a planning group 
in Rhode Island in getting a state pro- 
gram for the aged started, and looks 
forward to an indefinite period of service 
as a volunteer in her chosen field. 


+ + + 


Bes SUMMER THE U. S. CHILDREN’s 
Bureau fell heir to a wealth of social 
work pioneering experience when 
ELMA H. ASHTON joined the staff 
as supervisor of the Training Branch in 
the Bureau’s Division of International 
Cooperation. Since 1933, Miss Ashton 
has progressed from one program to 
another in the vanguard of modern so- 
cial work development or, as she puts 
it, “which grew out of the circumstances 
of the times.” 

A native of Richmond, Virginia, Miss 
Ashton won her B.A. at her hometown 
university, an M.A. at the University of 
Georgia, and an M.S.W. at the Penn- 
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sylvania School of Social Work. She 
also completed all work, except the dis- 
sertation, toward a doctorate in social 
work at the University of North Caro- 
lina. She began her professional life 
as a teacher of mathematics and Latin, 
but soon “fell into” social work by a 
curricular happenstance. Wanting to go 
on with graduate work while on a full 
time job as dean of girls and professor 
of mathematics at Lucy Cobb Junior 
College in Athens, Georgia, she found 
that the only evening 
courses offered by the 
University were in the 
social sciences. She be- 
came interested and in 
early depression days 
was catapulted into a 
job as assistant adminis- 
trator of the Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Emergency 
Relief Association. 
“Once I was in it,” she 
says, “I was lost — or 
perhaps saved — I’m 
not sure which.” 

After a year apiece in 
the Wilmington ERA 
the North Carolina 
state ERA, and the state WPA, she went 
to the North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare to develop 
a new field service. When the state en- 
abling act for social security was passed, 
she wrote the manual of procedure for 
OAA and ADC, then became the social 
work consultant in public assistance for 
the organization. It was on this job that 
she began to gain specific background in 
child welfare, for she helped develop 
services which later became part of the 
federal-state child welfare program of 
North Carolina. 

Following her graduation from the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work in 
1940, she did psychiatric social work in 
child guidance clinics in Rochester, New 
York, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
after two years with the American Red 
Cross during the war, went to the So- 
cial Security Board’s Bureau of Public 
Assistance as consultant in family and 
child welfare. She taught courses at 
the University of North Carolina, the 
Richmond and the Pennsylvania Schools 
of Social Work. Just prior to going to 
the Children’s Bureau she had a brief 
period of service with the New York 
Association for New Americans. 

In the exciting and chaotic days fol- 
lowing the war, when American social 
workers were beginning to see the im- 
portance of international welfare pro- 
grams she took the opportunity to get 
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“closer to the scene of action,” by ac- 
cepting UNRRA’s invitation to operate 
the welfare section of its fellowship 
program. “It was important,” she says, 
“that welfare experts, isolated in war- 
devastated countries, be allowed oppor- 
tunity to observe developments in coun- 
tries whose facilities had not been de- 
stroyed by war.” She arranged the ob- 
servation programs for welfare experts 
in many fields, including a high propor- 
tion in child welfare. It was then that 
she began to work in 
close cooperation with 
the Children’s Bureau. 

When the UNRRA 
program was taken over 
by the United Nations, 
Miss Ashton went with 
it, and this time set up 
and put into operation 
a permanent program of 
international welfare 
fellowships, under 
which welfare experts 
throughout the world 
are enabled to go abroad 
and observe the facili- 
ties of other countries. 
These programs have 
demonstrated worldwide concern for the 
welfare of children, she feels, for child 
welfare has been the largest single cate- 
gory represented by the experts to whom 
the fellowships have been awarded. 

Though the Children’s Bureau’s inter- 
national program is already far-famed, 
Miss Ashton explains, a training branch 
had to be set up because of the in- 
crease in the number of foreign child 
welfare experts who visit this country 
under the United Nations, the Cultural 
Exchange, the Inter-American programs, 
and who come directly from govern- 
ments where the work of the Children’s 
Bureau and state and local child welfare 
facilities of the USA are known. Dur- 
ing this calendar year the Children’s 
Bureau will have a total of about 250 
“short-term” foreign visitors informally 
known in the Bureau as “parachutists,” 
observing for periods ranging from a 
few days to two months, and about 
80 foreign trainees carrying out obser- 
vation programs for longer periods, vary- 
ing from three to nine months. 

Even the international influence has 
not made Miss Ashton lose her southern 
accent, and she is happy to be able to 
make her home across the Potomac in 
her native state. She relaxes with “good 
books, good plays, good music, and 
good friends” and has already decided 
to have a “Fixit Shop” when she re- 
tires, “because I love to fix things.” 


Ashton 
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Civil Liberty in Public Service 


SECURITY, LOYALTY AND SCIENCE, 
by Walter Gellhorn. Cornell University 
Press. $3 


N THESE TIMES IN WHICH, AS WALTER 
Gellhorn puts it, “crisis is common- 
place rather than phenomenal” and when 
“the hazards of an unquiet world can- 
not be ignored,” mass responses are 
correspondingly violent. Nothing could 
be more understandable and, today, 
nothing more apparent or frightening. 
Officials conscientiously proceed on the 
theory (quoted) that in loyalty or se- 
curity matters “it is far better that nine 
innocent men should suffer than that 
one guilty man remain unconvicted.” 
Facing the panicky unthinking outcry, 
even relatively well-intentioned congress- 
men feel that they cannot speak up or 
vote according to judgment. And the 
mere citizen on the sidelines, wanting 
to keep his head, feels utterly swamped 
by the shouts about the American way 
of life in terms of more plug-in gadgets 
for the kitchen and running David 
Lilienthal out of the government. 
Well, voices are being uplifted in re- 
ply — brave voices — and particularly, 
here is “Security, Loyalty and Science,” 
the very able, documented, and interest- 
ing-to-read study by Mr. Gellhorn, a pro- 
fessor of law in Columbia University. 
Timeliness is perhaps the foremost of 
the book’s virtues. It was badly needed. 
It is an answer we have been waiting 
for, as welcome as a sail to the eyes 
of the shipwrecked sailor. The author 
invents no new theory, deals in no sur- 
prise weapons. He merely subjects the 
current crisis reaction to logical analysis 
and established principle, and gives us 
an unflinching reminder of the strength 
Wwe possess in our tradition of individual 
freedom. The book’s second virtue is 
calmness. The hysteria he opposes has 
not infected the author, and he is far 
more patient with perversity than many 
of his readers will be. Mr. Gellhorn 
appeals, in short, from McCarren, Mc- 
Carthy, McKellar, and J. Parnell 
Thomas to Jefferson. On matters of 
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science, constitutional government, and 
public administration, that seems to be 
good enough. Jefferson’s name is not 
mentioned, but his serene respect for 
the individual is all-pervasive. 


Worn ALL THE SHOUTS AND FEARS 
now in the wind, such a book is obvi- 
ously a delicate undertaking. It is the 
first fruit of what might be called a 
conspiracy by those two notorious sub- 
versives, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Cornell University. The Foundation 
made a grant to finance an extensive 
study of the impact on civil liberties of 
the various governmental programs for 
security and the control of subversive 
activities. The University’s Professor, 
Robert E. Cushman is serving as direc- 
tor of research and as a sort of super- 
vising editor, and the University Press 
will bring out a series called Cornell 
Studies in Civil Liberty, perhaps eight 
volumes by next summer, Professor 
Cushman himself doing a final sum- 
mary to pull together the principles and 
conclusions of the whole project. 

The point of view should not prove 
abruptly upsetting to the timid. As 
Professor Cushman says in his introduc- 
tion, “protection of the national se- 
curity requires in certain instances the 
restriction of some of our traditional civil 
liberties.” However, as he points out 
immediately, “we have learned by hard 
experience that we can 
be made to sacrifice 
more civil liberty to the 
cause of national se- 
curity than is really 
necessary.” 

Mr. Gellhorn stresses 
the same point later 
when he says, “Invasions 
of freedom usually have 
inconspicuous be gin- 
nings. The danger lies 
in the precedent which 
these inconspicuous be- 
ginnings sometimes 
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serve to establish. Once the fire begins 
to burn, it stubbornly resists being ex- 
tinguished.” 

The “science” of the title comes from 
the fact that in modern thought and 
practice, science has become “an armory 
of devices for waging war more ef- 
ficiently than any enemy.” Atomic re- 
search, naturally, is the symbol and 
starting point, although by no means 
the whole of the science here dealt with. 
This is the story, then, of military 
secrets, the same subject matter used by 
countless old-style adventure romances, 
beloved of the movies. This sober but 
vigorous narrative also has its drama— 
a life struggle within the perceptive 
mind and sensitive conscience, rather 
than up the darkened alley and in the 
safe-full of blueprints. The stakes, how- 
ever, are not reduced but put skyhigh. 

The “security” part of the book is 
concerned with holding onto the mili- 
tary secrets. The author is no lily- 
fingered theorist and he makes straight- 
forward recognition of the necessity for 
security. He believes in security but not 
in the sort of timorous fussiness which 
makes so many officials play safe and 
classify practically every paper on their 
desks as “top secret.” Such security, he 
warns, may serve not to increase our mili- 
tary strength but to arrest and reduce it. 

With the fragmentation of discovery 
and the shutting up of developing com- 
ponents under “top secret” locks, even 
from other scientists in 
the same _ laboratory, 
cross-fertilization is 
ended. And hundreds 
of the ablest men de- 
cline to work under 
such conditions. 

Or, as the author 
quotes one of the scien- 
tists affected, “more 
harm in arresting re- 
search and development 
was done by this com- 
partmentalization of in- 
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ever have been done by the additional 
scrap of information that the enemy 
might have picked up by a more general 
dissemination of knowledge.” 

The “loyalty” part of the book moves 
forward beyond security with—it seems 
to me—accelerating momentum, perti- 
nence, and interest. If I were reading 
but half the book, it would be the last 
half—but I’d hate to cheat myself of 
the first. This loyalty part deals with 
investigations of all sorts of scientific 
personnel on the government payroll, 
and also in colleges and factories. In- 
terest in government contracts, the au- 
thor indicates, has stimulated a vast 
superabundance of zeal in the citadels of 
industry and learning desiring to pre- 
sent themselves as above reproach. 

The discussion, of course, centers 
around the President’s “Loyalty Order” 
of March 21, 1947, but confines itself 
to scientific staff, both within and with- 
out the military secrets group. (The 
second volume of the Cornell series is 
to take up the loyalty program in all 
executive agencies, and is being written 
by Eleanor Bontecou, an attorney form- 
erly in the Department of Justice.) 

Mr. Gellhorn concludes that such con- 
siderations as haste, fear and obtuseness 
have resulted in far too little care being 
taken to safeguard individual rights in 
the operation of this loyalty program. 
As he says, “political talebearing feeds 
on the poisons of fear and suspicion.” 
He quotes, for instance: 

“The chairman of a departmental 
loyalty board, an amiable and devoted 
public servant, said to me one day, ‘Of 
course the fact that a person believes 
in racial equality doesn’t prove that he 
is a Communist, but it certainly makes 
you look twice, doesn’t it? You can’t 
get away from the fact that racial equal- 
ity is part of the Communist line.’ ” 


M:. GELLHORN SETS DOWN IN HIS STUDY 
the detailed laws and rulings by which 
security and loyalty are sought to be en- 
forced, gives specific instances of how 
they have operated, makes detailed cri- 
ticisms and does not withhold sympa- 
thetic commendation. His volume, from 
one point of view, is a handbook of the 
problem of scientific secrets, and no 
doubt there are super-security officers 
who will be horrified by even its com- 
pilation of unclassified data. The aver- 
age American reading it may take a 
wry satisfaction that we are still ahead 
of the dictatorships—such a book would 
be unthinkable without a Bill of Rights. 
And then, in addition to stirring the 
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public conscience and reassuring those 
who have been terrorized by the out- 
cries of the panic-rousers, this techni- 
cally expert lawyer specifies changes in 
the procedures which could immediate- 
ly relieve absurdity and injustice. The 
whole job is done neatly, carefully—and 
eloquently. 


The reviewer was formerly the manag- 
ing editor of The Survey. 


¢ + + 


OUR REJECTED CHILDREN, by Albert 
Devtsch, foreword by Austin MacCor- 
mick, Little, Brown. $3 

a= DeEvuTscH, A GREAT SOCIAL 

reporter, has written a_ stirring 
book, a strong book, which must be 
read. The author is “haunted by the 
thousands of sad and bitter faces” of 
the troubled children he encountered 
on his “reform school route,” a jour- 
nalistic survey of state training schools 
and private institutions for delinquent 
children. 

Deutsch listened to scores of superin- 
tendents, visited many institutions, de- 
tention homes, jails. The institutionalized 
children he saw represent the hard core 
of the three to four hundred thousand 
children who pass through our juvenile 
courts, and the millions more whose 
problems are unknown, undetected, un- 
considered—children deprived of love, 
understanding, security, guidance, fun, 
hope. 

“They call them training schools, but 
I wonder what they train for?” asks 
Deutsch. No prison would dare treat 
adult criminals as these children are 
treated, brutal and vicious treatment, re- 
sulting even in death in some notable 
cases that have shaken the country. In 
one institution where it was smugly 
said no corporal punishment exists, the 
crushing stream of a fire hose which 
leaves no marks was used to beat down 
children. Psychological cruelty, endless 
standing in line, grotesque punish- 
ments devised by the sadists in charge, 
were common. “Feed’m—work’m— 
beat ’m—these are bad boys,” the writer 
of this review was told by a board 
member when he himself visited such 
an institution. 

Good newspaperman that he is, and 
merciless in his exposures, Deutsch 
sometimes leans backward to praise 
superintendents who tried to effect re- 
forms and found insurmountable ob- 
stacles, or to give a kindly pat to those 
who succeeded in part. How often have 
professional social workers stepped cau- 
tiously, in order not to injure a budding 
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Two Psychiatric Studies of 
the Creative Forces in Man 
¢€ 
MARGARET NAUMBURG 


. . » defines a new approach to 
psychotherapy 





SCHIZOPHRENIC ART: 
lts Meaning in 
Psychotherapy 


“Margaret Naumburg uses artistic expres- 
sion in purposeful fashion to explore the 
conscious and unconscious causes of illness 
toward the end of therapeutic release and 
recovery. In the art productions of two 
schizophrenic patients you can follow the 
combined creative and analytic process to 
the end of understanding. Readers will find 
in this book a stimulating and revealing 
exposé of the significance of the choice of 
line, color and form, and their relation to 
conscious and unconscious determinants.”— 
ny the Preface of Thomas A. C. Rennie, 


With 96 illustrations, 8 color plates. $10.00 
& 
JAMES L. HALLIDAY 


+++ presents an experiment 


MR. CARLYLE 
MY PATIENT 


A Psychosomatic Biography 


Carlyle lived a long and productive life. 
Yet, as Halliday clearly depicts, genius is 
no indication of emotional maturity and 
success is not equated with happiness. Since 
early youth, Carlyle suffered from dyspepsia, 
constipation, agitation and insomnia. He 
kept a voluminous record of all his wretched 
feelings. Halliday examines this “case his- 
tory” in the light of twentieth-century psy- 
chosomatic medicine and turns up _ the 
mechanisms, largely unconscious, that laid 
waste Carlyle’s personal life, turned it into 
a strenuous, often dispirited contest, while 
the famous patient and his doctors battled 
in vain an array of bodily symptoms. $3.50 


At your Bookstore 
or directly from 


GRUNE.& STRATTON, Publishers 





381 Fourth:Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


program, or failed to speak out because 
they or their agency were participants 
in some recreational or welfare ac- 
tivity in a particular institution? 

Deutsch tells of Preston—an inade- 
quate training school, a remnant of the 
past in the midst of California’s modern 
Correctional Authority program—and 
the outmoded National Training School 
in the District of Columbia. 

From the tragic and often horrifying 
situations Albert Deutsch draws the 
following recommendations for action: 


1. Better personnel, selected for special 
skills, knowledge, and attitude in 
handling children, working under bet- 
ter conditions and with better salaries. 
2. Institutions run for the benefit of the 
children—not children manipulated to 
fit the institutions. 3. Complete abolition 
of corporal punishment, official and un- 
official. 4. Decent meals; wholesome food. 
5. A varied program without regimen- 
tation or monotony, recognizing in- 
dividual differences. 6. Home atmos- 
phere, affection, privacy, attractiveness, 
freedom; good relationships between 
child and child. 7. An educational sys- 
tem at the level of that prevailing in 
the normal community. 8. Competent 
psychiatric service and personnel for in- 
dividual and group treatment. 9. Cutting 
down of large mass institutions to a size 
that can provide individualized care. 
10. In-service training of personnel, aided 
by federal grants when needed. 11. Su- 
pervision of “reform school” by state 
child welfare agencies, and not by the 
department of corrections. 12. Active 
support of institutional programs by 
large groups of citizens. 


Reference is made to the need of suit- 
able foster home facilities for training 
school graduates. But one wishes that 
the need for foster home care in lieu 
of institutional placement were more 
strongly emphasized. We cannot forget, 
however, that some children respond 
better to the community life offered by 
an institution. 

This book, which every social worker 
and lay person in the field should read, 
closes with a statement from Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, of Chicago, that we talk 
about adjusting the child to society, 
when the problem is not of adjusting 
young people to the world, but is rather 
of adjusting the world. But how long 
are rejected children to wait for this 
great adjustment? The immediate 
needs of these children are here—in this 
world now, one feels on finishing this 
book written with such deep feeling 
and social passion. The needs are: bet- 


ter foster homes, better probation 
service, better judges in our children’s 
courts, and, yes—better institutions. 
Leon THomas STERN 
Pennsylvania Citizens’ Association 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE—Its 
Principles and Applications, by Franz 
Alexander, M.D. Norton. $4 

NE OF THE BEST KNOWN WORKERS 

Oz psychosomatic medicine here 

gives a thorough review of the field. 

Roughly, the first third deals with the 

history, development, and approach to 

this branch of medicine, and describes 
its interrelationships with psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, and psychology. The 
second part covers various illnesses and 
shows how emotional factors operate. 

There is a short chapter on therapy at 

the end. 

Dr. Alexander says that personality 
can be defined as an “expression of the 
unity of the organism;” he also says, 
“As a machine can only be understood 
from its function and purpose, the un- 
derstanding of the synthetic unit which 
we call the body can only be fully un- 
derstood from the point of view of the 
personality, the needs of which are 
served, in the last analysis, by all parts 
of the body in an intelligent coordina- 
tion.” It is an attempt to satisfy these 
needs of the personality which often 
leads to conflicts. These conflicts may 
result in symptoms associated with psy- 
chosomatic illnesses. We know that emo- 
tions are often expressed by changes in 
body physiology such as rapid heart, 
sweating, or tears. When emotions are 
repressed, as for example when there 
are conflicts, they may become sources of 
tension which result in uncomfortable 
body symptoms. 

Some years ago specialists in internal 
medicine noticed these functional dis- 
turbances, or illnesses in which they dis- 
covered no pathology of the organs. 
It is these functional disturbances which 
are found in psychosomatic illness. Dr. 
Alexander points out that these condi- 
tions are generally less serious than 
those in which definite pathology is 
present, as the latter are not reversible 
whereas the functional changes often 
may be reversed. 

Dr. Alexander’s discussion of fatigue 
is particularly interesting. He _ points 
out that a person may become much 
more tired when doing work which he 
does not like but uses much less energy 
than a job which he likes. He com- 
pares the condition of the body to a 
“sit down strike” and says, “Frustrated 


(Continued on page 466) 
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Counseling the Handicapped 























Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 


A SURVEY OF MEANS AND METHODS | 
Edited by William H. Soden, Veterans Adminis- 


' Rehabilitation Process 


By Kenneth W. Hamilton, Ohio State University. 
This book gives an unusual picture of how the in- 
terested person can be of specific help in returning 
handicapped men or women to an active status in 
their competitive society. The reader will discover 
how to understand the whole character of the 
handicapped person with whom he is dealing, and 
from this vantage point he can guide the impaired 
person to a fuller understanding of the self and 
the potentialities that have remained. “. . . For 
the employer, the physician, the teacher, the social 
worker, and all others interested in counseling the 
handicapped, Professor Hamilton has produced a 
sound study.” —-NAM News $3.50 








tration Hospital, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
45 Contributing Specialists. Brings under one cover 
representative accounts of modern procedures 
now being used successfully in the mental and 
physical rehabilitation of disabled persons. The 
broad scope of the book covers the subject from 
medical, surgical and _ psychiatric techniques 
through vocational, social, educational and 
psychological procedures which help to develop 
limited abilities. “. . . deserves its place in all 
medical, industrial, welfare, and sociology libra- 


ries . . . @ good contemporary summary of the | 


day’s activities.” —The Survey 
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The Psychology of Mental Health 


By Louis P. Thorpe, University of 
Southern California. Throws a clearer 
light on the entire field by bringing 
the normal or “slightly maladjusted” 
personality into relief against a back- 
ground of material which discusses 
the many phases of abnormal be- 
havior. Describes what the reader can 
do to advance the cause of mental 


health, and to see that the early 
environment of his children is condi- 
tioned properly to avoid excessive 
conflict that endangers mental health. 
“, .. well freighted with clues to 
human behavior and its relationship 
to mental conditions.” —King Features 


Syndicate $5.00 


Marriace ANALYSIS 


FOUNDATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE 


By Harold T. Christensen, Purdue 
University. A rational treatment of 
marriage to help the reader to greater 
understanding of the problems of 
matrimony. The author has focused 
on interpersonal relationships of men 
and women during courtship, mar- 
riage, the establishment and continu- 


Order on examination, 


Money refunded if books returned in 5 days. 


ation of family life, and the rearing 
of children. Topics include: predict- 
ing success or failure, sexual perspec- 
tive, parenthood, and growing old 
gracefully ...“(Marriage Analysis) is 
sound, readable, and _practical.”— 
Family Life $4.50 
Address 


Department 273. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street. New York 10. New York 





(Continued from page 464) 

in their genuine desires and proclivities, 
being forced to engage in routine ac- 
tivities against their own inclinations, 
these patients develop their own form 
of protest.” He also says that not only 
fear and anger tune the body for ac. 
tion, “but also enthusiasm, zest, and 
continuous, purposeful striving have a 
tuning-up effect upon the sympathetic 
adrenal system.” He adds, “without 
such an emotional tuning up of the 
vagatative functions, sustained effort 
cannot be carried out with efficiency.” 

The author concludes that it is im- 
possible to divide the patient’s prob- 
lems into “physical and mental,” but he 
feels that “both the somatic and the 
psychotherapeutic approach require 
highly trained specialists who cannot 
master both techniques equally well. 
The only solution for this dilemma is 
teamwork in therapy, a close coopera- 
tion between psychiatrists and medical 
specialists.” | A. Louise Brusu, M.D. 
New York City 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD — A 
Guide for Parents, by Edith M. Stern 
with Elsa Castendyck. A. A. Wyn. $4.50 

[ipo IS A MUCH NEEDED BOOK ON THE 

general topic of the handicapped 

child and should be helpful to parents 
of such children. Factual information 
on various types of handicap are given, 
including chapters on orthopedic condi- 
tions, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, visual and 
hearing defects, mental retardation, 
speech handicap, and rheumatic fever 
and other protracted illnesses. Being in- 
formed will of itself help parents toward 
overcoming their guilt feelings in rela- 
tion to their handicapped children. The 
book emphasizes that neither parental 
neglect nor heredity is a significant fac- 
tor in the causation of handicap among 
children. Parents are guided to assume 
a “realistic” approach. The book should 
deter parents from expensive shopping 
around and should more sucessfully 
steer them to ethical practitioners. Re- 
sources to which parents may turn are 
specifically named. 

Parents are helped to understand the 

child’s psychological reactions to his spe- 

cific type of handicap and are given 
explanation for the behavior which may 
result. The handicapped child’s be- 
havior is likened to that of normal 
children, as are his needs and satisfac- 
tions. This is an especially effective ap- 
proach because the general understand- 
ing of the needs of children and the at- 
titudes expressed in the book are excel- 





lent and wholesome. Parents are ad- 
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vised against overprotecting their handi- 
capped children and are helped to at- 
tain a balanced approach in discipline 
and in fostering independence. In pre- 
senting the many compensations which 
can be made, perhaps too much em- 
phasis is given to the nonphysical com- 
pensations for physical disability. It 
might have been preferable to indicate 
what other types or lesser degree of 
physical activity are open to the child. 

The book succeeds in acquainting 
parents with the importance of their 
own attitudes for the healthy develop- 
ment of the personality of their handi- 
capped child. It points up the value of 
the two parents pulling together, the 
place of the siblings, and methods of 
handling visitors in the home. At times, 
the pressure on the reading parent as- 
sumes judgmental character or moral 
overtones, such as “be sure it is love 
untempered by overprotective pity, 
wholesome love for his own sake, not 
oversentimental love that is a frantic at- 
tempt to atone for his sightlessness.” 
Also, at times, more specific and de- 
tailed hints in respect to the different 
types of handicap would have been help- 
ful, especially in relation to children of 
different ages. The chapters on the 
blind or partially sighted and the deaf 
or hard of hearing are particularly good 
in the detailed aids that are given. 

A minor number’ of medical errors 
have crept into the text. It is also some- 
what unfortunate that the language level 
of the book is much too high for the 
general run of parents, though it makes 
for easy and interesting reading to a 
professional person. This book should 
be valuable for medical students and 
students in other fields as well as for 
trained professionals about to begin their 
work with handicapped children. 
Director SamueEL M. Wisuix, M.D. 
Bureau of Child Health, New York 


THE STAKES OF DEMOCRACY IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, by H. J. van 
Mook. Norton. $3.75 


bs vAN Mook’s INQUEST ON IMPERIAL- 
ism gives the general reader a quick 
look backward at Southeast Asia’s check- 
ered history and a glimpse of possible 
future East-West relationships. From a 
lifetime of experience as an administra- 
tor in the Netherlands Indies govern- 
ment he has attempted to place in per- 
spective the events which have led to 
the present precarious balance in Asia. 
The book deals with each country in 
Southeast Asia, to some degree, but is 
particularly revealing for its treatment 
of Indonesia. 

















It was Dr. van Mook’s postwar assign- 
ment to attempt to restore a framework 
of government which was eventually to 
be turned over to independent Indones- 
ian hands. His diagnosis of the reasons 
for the failure of this plan of orderly 
transfer of authority stresses Dutch weak- 
ness after the war; British “highhanded” 
willingness to deal with republican au- 
thorities on a basis of equality, thus 
raising their status; administrative col- 
lapse after Japanese surrender; and ef- 
fective anti-Western propaganda fed the 
Indonesians during three years of oc- 
cupation. Van Mook grants that the 
British had to deal in some fashion with 
local leaders. He concedes that the 
Dutch made tactical mistakes in seeming 
to want to restore prewar privileges and 
in failing to grasp the opportunity to 
make a grand gesture adapted to Asian 
sensibilities. Finally, he exposes the deep- 
er causes of colonial distintegration in 
a review of the Indies prewar adminis- 
tration and its weaknesses. 

He cites first the show-window as- 
pects of the Dutch colonial system—the 
public services, good transportation and 
modern amenities. It was a strong go- 
ing concern. As he puts it, “the body 
of an Indonesian state was there... . 
But how about the spirit?” His candid 
answer to this question explains why the 
bonds forged for years, by scrupulous 
colonial officials did not hold. First, gen- 
eral education facilities were lacking. 
Next, the efficient political and econo- 
mic structure was the work of Dutch 
and Eurasian executives, leaving the Jn- 
donesians with no sense of participation 
in their own affairs. Political and edu- 
cational segregation in turn led to social 
separation—not by design but by cir- 
cumstances. The consequent lack of real 
communication cut both ways, isolating 
the Indonesians in their own country; 
and shutting the Dutch off from effec- 


tive guidance of the growing nationalist 
movement. 

The Japanese intrusion on this situa- 
tion inevitably exposed its weaknesses 
and destroyed such rapport as might 
have held the fabric together. In van 
Mook’s view an entirely new fabric of 
relationships must take its place. He be- 
lieves that the Western nations: still 
have responsibilities in Southeast Asia 
if it is to be saved from the Communist 
tide. He sees hope only in united East- 
ern action toward the region as a whole. 
Specifically he prescribes Marshall Plan 
aid on Marshall Plan conditions, to speed 
economic reconstruction. He recognizes, 
however, the necessity for voluntary 
Asian participation in any such program 
and stresses repeatedly that only volun- 
tary association can any longer serve the 
interests of either Asia or the West. 

There are illuminating sidelights on 
recent developments in Burma, Indo- 
China and the Philippines in this book, 
but its chief importance is as the best 
analysis we have had from the enlight- 
ened Dutch viewpoint of contemporary 
events in Indonesia. 

GerorGIANA G. STEVENS 
Book Review Staff, 


San Francisco Chronicle 


PIVOT OF ASIA — Sinkiang and the 
Inner Asian Frontiers of China and 
Russia, by Owen Lattimore, and others. 
Little, Brown. $3.50 

A A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE IN 

scholarship, this masterly study of 

Sinkiang and its Inner Asian frontiers 

is a model of its kind. For the clarity 

and force of its exposition, the integra- 
tion of treatment, and the direction of 
the research that went into it, Lattimore 
is directly responsible. A half dozen 
scholars, however, contributed _ their 
diverse linguistic and area knowledge 
to the Inner Asian Seminar at Johns 
Hopkins University which developed 
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i EO “TTS 
eS REN: SN el MET ae a aE 
A monumental 
new study of the 
human personality by 


KAREN 
HORNEY, M.D. 


NEUROSIS 
HUMAN 
GROWTH 


THE STRUGGLE TOWARD 
SELF-REALIZATION 


> In her newest and most important 
work to date, Dr. Horney throws 
new light on the causes and develop- 
ment of a neurosis. Viewing the 
neurotic process as a special form 
of human development, or the anti- 
thesis of healthy growth, she shows 
how under favorable conditions 
man’s energies go toward realizing 
his own potentialities. Under inner 
stress, however, a person becomes 
alienated from his real self and 
throws his energies into the crea- 
tion of a false, idealized self, based 
on pride and harassed by doubts, 
self-contempt and self-hate. Dr. 
Horney clearly and concisely traces 
the different stages of this process, 
describing neurotic claims, the 
tyranny of inner dictates, and the 
neurotic’s solutions for conflict in 
emotional attitudes — domination, 
self-effacement, dependency. 


Throughout the book Dr. Horney 
stresses the forces that can reverse 
this process and lead the individual 
toward true self-realization. 








At all bookstores ¢@ . $3.75 


Write for free descriptive catalog of 
Norton Books in Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 


101 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 
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| the rich material in the volume. 


Sinkiang province is an extremely 
complex entity in itself, as the chapters 
on its peoples, economy, and social struc- 
tures reveal. But the complexity in- 
creases when Sinkiang is viewed in terms 
of its geographical setting. Around it 
lie China, Mongolia, Russia, Afghanis- 
tan, Kashmir, and Tibet. Its predomi- 
nantly Moslem populace links it with 
Pakistan and the Moslem Middle East, 
while its Mongol, Kirghiz, and Kazakh 
minorities have had long historical ‘as- 


' sociations with their kinsmen in Russia, 


China, and Mongolia. 

In the sense of this direct physical 
contact Lattimore views Sinkiang as 
the “pivot of Asia” and “a new center 
of gravity” in world politics. Even more, 
“Sinkiang holds a pivotal position” be- 
cause it is centered in an area where 
political change and transition are oc- 
curring and where “there is not a single 
political movement engaged in the de- 
fense of an old, established democracy, 
for in these regions no such democracy 
has ever existed.” In the immediate 
present, it may be expected, the Chinese 
Communists will “renounce no sover- 
eignty” in lands such as Sinkiang long 
claimed as Chinese, but they “will at- 
tempt to apply new policies” modeled 
“on those of the Russians in Soviet 
Asia.” Such changes will probably occur 
also in Inner Mongolia, the Moslem 
areas of Ninghsia and Kansu, and Tibet. 
But Sinkiang “will most rapidly trans- 
mit to India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and 
Iran the news that passes from mouth 
to mouth where few people read or 
hear the radio—news of the meaning in 
their lives of great political changes in 
China.” 

Sinkiang is as interesting for its past 
as for its present. Its civilization reached 
a high stage before the Christian era 
and flourished for over a millennium 
down to the Mongol conquests. Its 
early Buddhist mural and sculptural re- 
mains, described in an appendix by 
Alice Thorner, rank high among the 
world’s artistic creations. A second ap- 
pendix provides interesting specimens of 
the literature and oral art of the Uighurs, 
Kazakhs, and Kirghiz, but mostly from 
a later period. 

In addition to Chinese, Mongol and 
other nomad invaders have overrun the 
rich oases of the Tarim basin inter- 
mittently since the Han dynasty; more 
recently, the rivalries of Tsarist Russia 
and the British Empire also embraced 
Sinkiang (an appendix discusses inter- 
national boundaries on the Pamirs which 
may again make history). The longest 


and most detailed chapter deals with 
Chinese policies in Sinkiang, more espe- 


cially in the twentieth century. Three 
appendices treat briefly of the regions, 
soils, and the oil resources of Sinkiang. 

This book can be read wtih ease and 
profit by the layman, and yet both its 
documentation and material are such 
that all further studies of Sinkiang must 
make it their point of departure. 

T. A. Bisson 

Professor of Political Science 
University of California. 


THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL: Its History 
and Its Promise, by Joseph Dunner, 
Ph.D. Whittlesey House. $4.75 

| on OPENING WORDS OF THIS BOOK 

consist of a quotation from Eleanor 

Roosevelt written in 1943, raising a 

question which many still ask: “I fear 

Palestine could never support all the 

Jews, and the Arabs would start a con- 

stant war if all of them came. Why 

can’t Jews be members of a religious 
body and natives of the lands in which 
they live?” 

This book gives the facts, following 
the murder by Hitler of 6,000,000 Jews 
—one third of their entire people— 
which caused Mrs. Roosevelt to change 
her mind and become one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the new state 
of Israel. This reviewer, after talking 
with a large number of people who 
still theorize about the evils of a Jewish 
state, is convinced that they are fol- 
lowing quite natural theories about sup- 
posed conditions, but fail completely to 
face the facts of recent history. These 
facts are clearly and simply related by 
the author, chairman of the Political 
Science Department of Grinnell College, 
who has spent much time in Israel and 
written widely on the Near East. 

Not only does Professor Dunner show 
that the Jews, following World War II, 
had no other acceptable place to go ex- 
cept Palestine, but that they have actu- 
ally made a great contribution to the 
development of democracy and the Near 
East by the kind of a republic they set 
up there. 

The chapter on Jerusalem is good 
reading for those who will want to 
follow the hot debate on the Inter- 
rationalization of the Holy City that 
will take place in October in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 
Last year the Assembly, under a strange 
combination which included the Arab 
League, the States under Vatican in- 
fluence, and the Russian Bloc, voted to 
carry out the old plan of Internationali- 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WORKERS WANTED 





CASEWORKER. Opening for _ professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple serv- 
ice — agency. One year experience in 
private family agency required. Expandin 
program. Professional supervision. imite 
case load. Board of directors active in devel- 
oping and maintaining high standards of 
casework and personnel practice. Recently 
revised statement of personnel policies avail- 
able. Salary beginning $3,000 to $3,200, de- 
pending on training and experience. Annual 
increments based on evaluation. Write Rose- 
mary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER—Opening in private multiple 
service, child-placing agency. Good super- 
vision, Salary according to training and ex- 
perience. Member C, W. L. rite Newell 
W. Ackersen, Children’s Service League, 730 
E. Vine, Springfield, Ill. 





AVAILABLE POSITION. Psychiatric Social 
Work Administrator, Bureau of Mental Hy- 
giene, Department of Health, Honolulu 14, 
st Administration of social work program 
of the Bureau of Mental Hygiene throughout 
the Territory of Hawaii, which includes Hono- 
lulu and three counties on five adjacent islands. 
Program covers broad educational activities as 
well as clinical services in conjunction with 
psychiatrists and psychologists. Salary includ- 
ing bonus from about $400 to $468 per month, 
depending on background and experience. Ad- 
ditional income for special lecture courses— 
$300 to $600 per year. Graduation from two- 
year graduate school of social work, five years’ 
experience including administration, supervi- 
sion, and chnic diagnosis and treatment. 





CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR—+to super- 
vise and develop child welfare unit in Mem- 
phis office, Tenn. Dept. of Public Welfare. 
Professional training and child welfare experi- 
ence required. Maximum salary $4,200. Write 
Personnel Officer, Dept. of Public Welfare, 
State Office Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





CASEWORKER, professionally trained. Salary 
range $2800 to $3200, with annual increments. 
Excellent opportunity in growing family 
agency, serving the Willow Run-Ypsilanti area. 
Psychiatric consultation program, progressive 
personnel practices. Pleasant surroundings. 
Write Family Agency of Ypsilanti, 304 North 
Huron, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specialization, 
general placement, and family casework. Case- 








work openings in large reorganized multiple | 


supervision, student 


good 1 
consultation. 


service agency; 
psychiatric 


training program, 


Reasonable case loads and good personnel 


practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in ac- 


cord with experience. Family and Children’s | 


Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CASEWORKER with M.A. in social work, 
psychiatric orientation. Beginning — salary, 
$3000-$3500, depending upon experience. Yearly 
increases. Progressive personnel practices, psy- 
chiatric consultation, paid attendance at FSAA 
institutes. Supervisory opportunity. 
January 1, 1950. Write John Hanks, Family 
Service, 126 N. Mechanic, Jackson, Michigan. 








CASEWORKER professionally trained for work 
in multiple service family agency. Expanding 
program. Limited case load. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. Write 
Family Service Society, 22 Trust Building, 
Wilmington, N. C. 





WANTED~—Refined couples or widows 
30-45) who love children and desire oppor- 
tunity to build character as houseparents at 
private school for Protestant children from 
broken homes in Eastern New York State. 
9116 Survey. 





Opening | 


(aged | 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE, female, | 


in a voluntary, general hospital; staff of 
trained case workers. Professional 
plus experience in administration and super- 
vision required. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. A growing depart- 
ment in a stimulating setting taking social 
work students. Write: Dr. J. Glazier, 
Assistant Medical Director, Hartford Hospital, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





ADOPTION WORKER—zgraduate training and 
experience—-ior private, state-wide child plac- 
ing agency. Iowa Children’s Home Society, 
206 Savings & Loan Building, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 


six | 
training | 





SOCIAL WORKER III 
SOCIAL WORKERS II 


ing, and experience. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN WISCONSIN 
Division of Child Welfare and Youth Services 


SOCIAL WORK CONSULTANTS 
COMMUNITY SERVICE CONSULTANTS 


* Salaries quoted include bonus based on cost of living index. 


POSITIONS FOR TRAINED SOCIAL WORKERS AS: Child wel- 
fare consultants; staff training consultants; community organization con- 
sultants; district supervisors; foster home finders; child welfare workers. 


Write for further information. Include a resume of your interests, train- 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, STATE, 


$4548 to $5388 * 
$4248 to $5028 * 
$3888 to $4608 * 
$3528 to $4188 * 


CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 














NEW MEXICO Department of Public Welfare 
positions open for County Directors and Case 
Reviewers. For information and official appli- 
cations, write: Merit System Supervisor, Box 
939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





SUPERVISOR: Professionally trained case- 
work supervisor wanted in a Child and Family 
Service Agency. Attractive salary dependent 
upon education and experience. Good person- 
nel practices. Write—Director, Lutheran Wel- 
fare Service, 210 Summit Street, Toledo 4, 
Ohio. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Supervisor Child | 


Welfare Services, Maricopa County, Arizona. 
Beginning salary $260 month. One year grad- 
uate study, four years experience, one year of 


which was as_ supervisor._—Foster Home 
Finder, beginning salary $250 month. One 


year graduate training, one year experience. 
Maricopa County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
1209 W. Madison Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—Small established 
Crippled Children’s Home. Case work and 
Administrative ability necessary. State salary. 
Martha Washington Home for Dependent 
ac Children, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST, REGIS- 
TERED, to direct own program as resident 
for adult cardiac convalescent Home near New 


York City. Salary plus maintenance $2500 or | 


Attractive 


more, depending upon 
9121 


surroundings, pleasant 
Survey. 


experience. 
living quarters, 





WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple service 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Service 
Department. Classifications Caseworker I and 
II provide salary range $2,700-$4,500. Place- 
ment on scale dependent on experience. Write 
Marcel Kovarsky, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. Requirements: master’s degree in so- 
cial work, supervisory and administrative ex- 
perience, Active community education pro- 
gram. Close cooperation with state mental 
hospital. Professionally qualified staff. Write 
Mrs. Miriam Holden, Peoria Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, 1420 Kuoxville Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 





NURSE. R.N. Administrative, Pediatric, and 
Public Health experience to supervise person- 
nel and health program in pre-school tem- 
porary care institution. Stimulating _ position. 
Live in preferred. Write: Infants Home of 
Brooklyn, 1358 56th Street, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 





SUPERINTENDENT with wife also to be em- 
ployed for small, rural home for dependent 
boys. Must have religious motivation in sym- 
pathy with Quaker beliefs. Boys’ worker with 
wife also needed. If interested send complete 
information about self immediately to Quaker- 
dale Farm, New Providence, Iowa. 





CASEWORKER, professional training and ex- 
perience preferred. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Write: Director, Social Service 
Department, The State Hospital at Morganton, 
Morganton, N. C. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening in multiple service 
agency witn fully trained staff and expanding 
program. Member FSAA and Child Welfare 
League. Saiary commensurate with training 
aid experience. Write Marcel Kovarsky. 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 





NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- | 


TION is expanding to provide services in spe- 
cial units for military personnel and war pro- 
duction workers in the emergency. Qualified 
caseworkers, supervisors, and Unit directors 
needed. Also recruiting applicants for execu- 
tive and case supervisors’ vacancies as they 
occur in member agencies throughout the 
country. Qualifications include MSW = and 
experience in casework agency with some ad- 
ministrative or supervisory responsibility. 
Write National Travelers Aid Association, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for grad- 
uate of accredited School of Social Work for 
Roman Catholic Adoption Agency with grow- 
ing program. Good personnel practices and 
psychiatric consultation. Salary $3000-$3900, 
depending upon training and experience. Write 


oly Famiiy Adoption Service, 158 North 
Occidental Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, Cali- 
fornia, 


CASEWORKER with professional training and 
experience preferred for multiple service Jew- 
ish Agency. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. Write Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. 





SUPERVISORY and CONSULTANT OPEN- 
INGS in expanding public welfare program. 
Graduate training and experience required. 
Field representative for integrated field serv- 
ice, salary range $3780-$4500; Child Welfare 
Consultant, $3780-$4500; Child Welfare Su- 
pervisor of district office, $3300-$4020. Write 
Nevada State Welfare Director, P.O. Box 
1331, Reno, Nevada. 


HOUSEMOTHER. Group work training or 
experience. To supervise small beautifully lo- 
cated Lutheran home for adolescent girls in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Excellent opportu- 
nity in much needed developing program. 
$2400.00 and complete maintenance. Write 
Lutheran Children’s Friend Society, 244 Citi- 
zens Aid Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue By Appointment 
New York I, N. Y. Bryant 9-6552 























GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CASEWORKER—35—M.A. Married. 10 years’ 
experience—Diversified child care institutions. 
Sectarian, non-sectarian fields. Desires change. 
Location unimportant. Adequate residential 
facilities vital. 9118 Survey. 





SOCIAL WORKER, female, nine years experi- 
ence community organization, group work, 
writing and public relations on national and 
local levels. Seeks supervisory or administra- 
tive position, greater New York. 9115 Survey. 





SOCIAL WORKER—5 YEARS CASEWORK 
EXPERIENCE, excellent references, B.A., 
some credits MSSW, secretarial experience. 
Knowledge German, French, Spanish, Yiddish. 
Interested casework, personnel, research. New 
York City area. 9119 Survey. 





ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS in children’s 
institution desired by man and wife. School 
of social work graduates, each have several 
years supervisory and executive experience in 
children’s institutions, child welfare agencies. 
References available. 9120 Survey. 





MAN, 34, MSW, supervisory and administrative 
experience in adoptions, child welfare, juvenile 
detention and probation; wants executive posi- 
tion. 9086 Survey. 





CASE AIDE or RECEPTIONIST, Part-time. 
Experienced psychiatric and normal children, 
Education: A.B. Psychology, University of 
California, Berkeley; M.A. Student, C.C.N.Y. 
Desires work in Social Agency New York 
City. 9053 Survey. 





EXECUTIVE—35—M.A. Married. Desires new 
Association. 13 years’ experience—All admin- 
istrative phases—Dependent, Neglected Or- 
phan, Delinquent Children, Sectarian, Non- 
sectarian fields. Location unimportant. Com- 
munity—Board interest vital. 9117 Survey. 





EXECUTIVE—Male, 35; institutional and per- 
sonnel experience. Ordained clergyman. De- 
sires executive position with progressive 
agency. 9122 Survey. 





HOUSE FATHER AND GUIDANCE DIREC- 
TOR. Heavy experience, mature, specially de- 
linquent and problem boys. Available immedi- 
ately. 9123 Survey. 





EXECUTIVE. 37, Married. 7 years progres- 
sive administrative experience: group work, 
recreation, community organization. Available 
immediately. 9124 Survey. 
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Classified Advertising 
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(Continued from page 468) 
zation, approved in 1947, before the 
Arab seizure of a part of Jerusalem and 
thus divided the city into two parts. 
The United States delegation and others 
warned that such a plan was now im- 
possible, since neither Israel nor Trans- 
jordan would give up its sovereign ter- 
ritory or surrender its citizens to an un- 
tried United Nations government. Sure 
enough, the Trusteeship Council, to 
which the implementation of the resolu- 
tion was referred, found it was impos- 
sible to carry out the plan and turned 
the question back to the next Assembly. 

This reviewer served on a fact-find- 
ing commission that went to Palestine 
to inquire of religious leaders of all 
faiths their opinion of the practicability 
of the Assembly’s plan. A great ma- 
jority of them said it was impractical, 
and that religious interests would be bet- 
ter served by the appointment by the 
United Nations of a Commissioner to 
supervise and guarantee free access to 
the holy places without assuming any 
political authority over either Arab or 
Jewish sections of the City. 

All the world’s problems—political, 
economic, social and_ religious—are 
found in Israel and the Aral lands. It 
is a highly controversial subject, and 
with the new war in Korea, becomes 
more so. Professor Dunner frankly 
states his belief in Israel and his ad- 
miration for what it is doing to give 
homes to the downtrodden Jews of 
the world. But he also believes that 
the Arabs have their rights and that a 
just peace between the two peoples 
is the most imminent problem faced by 
the Near East. Students of the sub- 
ject will find nothing especially new 
here, but those who want a connected, 
dispassionate story of the founding, the 
organization, and the problems of the 
new state, with its international rela- 
tions, will find it in this volume. 

SAMUEL Guy INMAN 
Lecturer and Author 


AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES: A CHAL- 
LENGE TO WESTERN DEMOC. 
RACY, by Nwankwo Chukwuemeka. 
Frederick-William Press. $3.50 

p ecviraneg IN SUBSTANCE A CAREFUL, 

objective, and almost technical 
analysis of the present economy and the 
industrial potentials of Nigeria, Profes- 
sor Chukwuemeka’s book fully vindi- 
cates its more general titl—‘‘A Chal- 
lenge to Western Democracy.” For, by 
means of an incisive and realistic analysis 
of Nigeria as a typical instance, the au- 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECH 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographe’ 
ol pet A ise years’ osene serving 

essional persons. t i . 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARC! BUREAU 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. ° 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Book 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental — 
giene. Greely Square 5 Am Store, Box 18 
Tremont Station, New York 57. , 





LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGE 
EASY. At home learn to speak aa 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
M4 quick, easy _Linguaphone Conversational 
mag — ner -— money. Send for 

‘ ook, Linguaphone Institgute, 50- i 
City, New York 20, N. y. vessie ieee 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
“1 cng: i the world. Put it in 

ur library. -00 a year. 1790 B 
at 58th St.. New York i9, N.Y) oaeway 





PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
hed to this generation of the insane and the 
eebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 





SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hud 
and North Moore Streets, New. York. renee 





ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If you 
are looking for a publisher.of your book (or pam- 
phlet), learn how we can help: you. Send us your 
manuscript or write today for Free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., N. Y. 18 











REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


At Special Rates 
Family Series. . .(set of 7). . .50c 


Who's To Pay for Social Work— 
Leonard Mayo .............. 5c 


SPECIAL ISSUES—BACK NUMBERS 


Calling America Series. .30c ea. 
Segregation 
Right of All People to Know 
Education for Our Time 


Food 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 





—————— 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 


DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 


Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 61 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standards of cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Field Army has a 
service program organized by divisions in 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and local 
units. 





AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
projects in Austria, China, France, Germany, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refu- 
gee aid in the United States and abroad; 
race relations, including a job opportunities 
program and a visiting lectureship; eco- 
nomic relations, including an industrial re- 
lations seminar and youth projects of in- 
terneships in industry and cooperatives; 
international relations, including institutes of 
international relations for high school age 
and adults in communities on the United 
States and seminars for foreign and Ameri- 
can students in the United States, Europe 
and Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions. 





AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—8¥W 14th 


St., N.'W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation. of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication. HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 





THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo.,.San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans ; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First 
Aid, Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 





' 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc, 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family reiations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and ene 
education. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, _ INC. 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of profes- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations, President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 





BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Recreation 
Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Play- 
ground, 422 West 49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 
East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, Camp 
Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the Palisade- 
Interstate Park; Co-Sponsor School Settle- 
ment, 120 Jackson Street, Brooklyn. 





CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla- 
lock, President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 





CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 





COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 





GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer ac- 
tivities ... eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 








HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, IIl. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 





LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ- 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California; 
3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
ndustry, Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. A 
non-profit organization established in 1944, 
to aid in the education of the public in 
matters pertaining to alcoholism, It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Ewan Clague, President, The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ple of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Procestinas are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; _ scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 





THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 
tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 
year-round program of public information 
and education about the disease. 





NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 





This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 
per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 











(Continued from page 470) 
thor gives his readers clear insight into 
the basic problems of contemporary 
colonial relations, with some sobering 
realization of the vital linkage between 
the economic and the political factors 
It is both in- 
teresting and significant that such an 


in the colonial education. 


analysis and exposé should come from 
a native African who, as an American- 
trained engineer, combines great respect 
and hope for the potential services of 
Western technology with an unshake- 
able conviction that any development 
program which neglects the long term 
interests of the native populations or 
ignores their legitimate political aspira- 
tions, and so fails to secure their en- 
thusiastic cooperation, will turn out to 
be both a political and an economic 
boomerang to industrially-based Western 
democracy. 

The new programs of the European 
powers for colonial development, as well 
as the American Point Four program, 
are clearly seen in the light of such 
inalysis to stand at a critical and pre- 
‘arious crossroads, where, on the one 
hand, they may pursue a profitable and 





NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
W. Hz. —: President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, ecutive Director. The Society 
threugh its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ‘‘The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 





NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 





NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
rove living and working conditions among 
egroes. Conducts surveys and researeh as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way. New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


truly democratic course of develop- 
mental collaboration or, on the other, a 
risky and finally disastrous extension of 
the old policy of exploitation and un- 


stable dependence in a fresh round of . 


economic imperialism. Without propa- 
ganda and with objective, realistic argu- 


ments, the author outlines the two 
courses and their momentous alterna- 
tives. His preference, for both native 


and Western interests, is the path ot 
democratic copartnership. spelled out in 
convincing detail as the retention of na- 
tive land ownership, partly industrialized 
agriculture but without a_ plantation 
economy and exploited labor, native 
tarm-cooperatives and cooperative mar- 
keting and credit, the promotion of na- 
tive skills at all levels by technical and 
agricuitural schools, a degree of indus- 
trialization soundly planned and _ based 
on a free trade world market and, as a 
very important safeguard and factor of 
morale, progressive extension of politi- 
cal. participation and self-government. 
The logic of this analysis leads out 
beyond any present plans, especially 
with respect to controlling auspices. 
Without explicitly saying so, the ob- 





THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID. 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B, 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes. 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational id- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal, 





THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, Y. Tele. 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. Han. 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 





THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A _ religious and 
social welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 





MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 U’.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 





THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religion-social welfare orgaui- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities aud creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 

vious corollaries of Mr. Chukwuemeka’s 

data and reasoning would be a new 

colonial development plan under United 

Nations’ auspices with provision for the 

participation of the trained 

leadership of these colonial peoples and 


planned 


eventually their admission to United 
This may sound 
apocalyptic te some, but a planned and 
mutually profitable liquidation of politi- 
cal imperialism, in the light of what has 
happened to their interest holdings in 
Asia in the last decade, should have 
been accepted twenty-odd years ago as 
the “chance of a century” rather than 
have been laughed off, as it was by the 
League of Nations’ drafting committce 
as wastebasket agenda. Particularly to 
American liberals, a sober rethinking of 
the colonial situation, with combined 
regard for its political and economic 
linkages and complications, is advisable. 
if not imperative. For surely they would 
not have us, wittingly or unwittinely 
become partners of a “new imperialism” 
of risky and unfair capital investment or 
saboteurs of the world progress of 
democracy we profess to champion. 

Howard University Avatn Locke 


Nations membership. 
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The Gniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1950-51 


Autumn Quarter begins September 30 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 26 


Summer Quarter (dates to be announced 
later) : 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 








SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
Programs Leading to the Degree 


Master of Social Science 
Academic Year Opens June 20, 1951 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 
July 25, 1951 to July 23, 1952 





Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for October 1950 


An Analysis of a Casework Method 
Grace Nicholls 


Stuttering and the Pre-School Child 
Marjorie M. Ross 


The Children’s Institution and Clinic Treatment 
Katherine Blair Bell 


Research Newsnotes 





For further information write to 
The Director College Hall 8 


Northamptcn, Massachusetts 























SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-one months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college or 
university of approved standing is required for admission. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 




















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. 

Summer term for experienced social workers be- 
gins May 29, 1950. 


Fall Semester Begins September 13, 1950 
For information and catalogue apply to the Dean. 


264 Bay State Road Boston, Massachusetts 





SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 


* ¢ 
Graduate Professional Education Leading to the Degree 
of Master of Science in Social Work 
*& * * 

Fall Semester Begins September 21, 1950 
Applications now being received. Catalogue will be sent 
on request, 

* & * 

For further information, write to 


The Director, 901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 



































MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Department of Social Work 


Four-year undergraduate course for women leads 
to Bachelor of Science degree. 

Two-year graduate course in public assistance, child 
welfare, case work, etc., leads to degree of Master of 
Social Work. Open to men and women. 

Dormitories. Registration Sept. 14-16. Fall semester 
begins Sept. 18. Write for catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box S Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 








SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 
































THE HUMAN 
COMMUNITY 


By BAKER BROWNELL 


Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern 
University 


Baker Brownell has been a guiding spirit 
of our generation in rediscovering the 
human values of community life and their 
bearing on a democratic society. This book, 
a summing up of his life work, is a deeply 
thoughtful articulation of the philosophy 
of community living. “. .. a very moving 
and disturbing book. This account of the 
contemporary dilemma is as eloquent as 
it is accurate.”—GRANVILLE HICKS. 
$4.00 





THE PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY 


New York's Newest Migrants 
By C. WRIGHT MILLS, CLARENCE SENIOR and ROSE KOHN GOLDSEN 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 


What are the aspirations, the opportunities and the disappointments of the 200,000 
Puerto Ricans who have journeyed expectantly to New York, to find a life only 
slightly better than the one they left? This book reports a unique chapter in the his- 
tory of American migration. Its findings on how these culturally-mixed citizens 
are reacting to life in a modern urban metropolis, and its conclusions as to their 
future chances for assimilation are of vital national importance — to sociologists, 
social workers and to everyone concerned with the political, economic and social 


implications of all recent immigration. 


$3.00 





HELPING PEOPLE 
FIND JOBS 


How To Operate A Placement 
Agency 

By HARRY DEXTER KITSON, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
JUNA BARNES NEWTON, Employment 
Manager, New York State Employment 
Service 

“ ..a wealth of information regarding the 
tools and techniques of job placement.”— 
Charles E. Odell, Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Two out- 
standing authorities in their respective 
fields of vocational guidance and job place- 
ment pool their knowledge and experience 
to provide the most comprehensive guide- 


book to date on the whole subject of or- . 


ganizing and operating placement ae 1 





PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
1950 Revised Edition 


By WILLIAM E, MOSHER, J. DONALD 
KINGSLEY and OSCAR GLENN STAHL 


A thorough revision of “the most compre- 
hensive American text book yet written 
on centralized public personnel administra- 
tion.”’—Social Service Review. Includes 
new material on the human factor in ad- 
ministration, employee organization, staff 
development and training, and interna- 
tional personnel administration. $6.50 


At 
your bookstore Or from 


MARPER & BROTHERS 


49 + gas Se N Y k fo 
Tors 33rd Street, ew °o l 
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